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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND 
THE JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1952 


Unitrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators McCarran, Saltonstall, and Green. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; EDWARD B. WILBER, 
BUDGET, OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; DR. WILSOM 
COMPTON, ADMINISTRATOR, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION; PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE 
STAFF, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION; 
FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN, CHIEF, EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
DIVISION, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION ; 
WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION, 
AND W. BRADLEY CONNORS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS ADVISER, 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. For the exchange-of-persons program, the 
budget estimate is in the amount of $6,800,000, an increase of $232,042 
over the current fiscal year. 

In addition to this appropriation, you expect to use $8,024, 591 of 
foreign currency. So the program actually is $14,824,591. 

You expect to have a total of four thousand, 4,712 exchanges and 
grants. 

How much does a grantee receive per day while in this country? 

What is the average cost for each grantee? 

I notice that of the $6,800,000 you are requesting, $1,009,794 is for 
administrative expenses and that another $732,446, is for contractual 
costs. 
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What is meant by contractual costs and why are the administrative 
expenses so high? 

What does an individual for administration? 

Before we proceed further, I will ask that there be included in the 
record at this point pages 703, 708, and 709 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Summary of requirements by activities 


| ‘ ‘ Increase or 
| 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate | decrease ( 
} 


1953 over 1952 








| | 
| ' 


| 

1. Leaders and specialists ___.- ve _.----| $1,503,225 | $2,290,026 | $2, 485, 374 $195, 348 
2. Professional activities ae . 1, 817, 045 | 2, 024, 960 2, 051, 243 26, 283 
3. Youth activities a ae 2, 277, 820 | 1, 754, 641 1, 701, 040 —53. 60) 
4 eee te 32, 639 45, 347 50, 641 5, 204 
5. Central program services these edad 200, 964 | 291, 986 | 333, 346 41, 360 
6. All other expenses....-.........-.-----------| 112, 052 | 160, 998 | 178, 356 | 17, 358 

Total, exchange of persons.............--- 15, 943, 745 | 6, 567, 958 | 6, 800, 000 | 232, 042 


1 Excludes $92,740 allocated to Smithsonian Institution, 


Summary of requirements by categories of expense 


1952 fiscal year 











Type of activity | Total program Dollar appropriation 
| Cc Foign Po 
| Number | Dieta, 1 currency ! Number Fund 
of grants | of grants | pas 
— | | | | 
1. Leaders end specialists: | | | | 
Foreign bc Ze 583 | $1,682,300 | $54, 000 | 563 | $1, 628, 300 
United States 88 | 410, 350 | 88 410, 350 
2. Professional activities: | 
(a) Lecturers and scholars: | 
Foreign : 406 | 774,623} 351,183 | 133 | 423, 440 
United States 7 ae 294 | 2,306,780 | 2,049, 360 | 170 | 257, 420 
(6) Teachers: | 
Foreign : } 417 | R88, 769 286, 669 | 276 602. 100 
United States. 264 | 1,022,034 | 819, 584 | 162 | 202, 450 
3. Study grants: 
Foreign Seah, ae cal skddodl 1,308 | 2, 286, 489 1, 037, 839 | 435 1, 248, 650 
United States : ; 754 | 1,736, 671 1, 717, 321 | 30 | 19, 350 
4. Summary: | | 
Foreign arene . 7 — 2,714 5, 632, 181 1, 729, 691 1, 407 3, 902. 490 
United States — 1, 400 5, 475, 835 | 4, 586, 265 | 450 RY, 570 
Nationals in American-sponscred schools | 
abroad | 357 110, 653 | 110, 653 
Overseas administration of foreign cur- | | | 
rency program. -- onan 626, 291 626, 291 
Total grants eaneee ; 4,471 | 11,844,960 | 7,052, 900 1, 857 4, 792, 060 
5. Assistance to American-sponsored schools... 171, 000 | ea “ais 171, 000 
6. Contractual costs . - I ose 707, 092 |_-. = A 707, 092 
7. [EP administrative expenses | 897, 806 | a me 897, 806 
Total available (estimate) -.--| 13,620,858 | 7,052, 900 Se ean 6, 567, 958 


1 Includes noneppropriated dollar funds aveileble under Public L w 265, the exchange program with 
Finland; and Public Law 861, the Iranian trust fund, 
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Summary of requirements by categories of expense—Continued 








1953 fiscal year 





























| 
Dollar appropriation 
Type of activity Total program reqanet 
| Foreign | 
Nambe | Currency ! | - wait 
Jumber | Number 1 
of grants} Funds of grants| Funds 
apnea — | piernte a 
1. Leaders and specialists: 
see Lecclsienenaeamtwern 635 | $2,001, 200 | $235, 800 | 565 $1, 765, 400 
SO EURO. ciate Bnd opeaeion 102 | 477, 650 29, 700 96 | 447, 950 
2. Professional activities: 
(a) Lecturers and scholars: | | 
Foreign _....-- Sabetinhn Saaba wu 430 829, 273 417, 833 129 | 411, 440 
MEE SPPEEUES cwatinnsédkecamencs 319 2, 508, 273 2, 238, 053 | 186 270, 220 
(6) Teachers: | 
ta Neck waunihcwed 431 908, 769 325, 869 264 | 5R2, 900 
WeeNee HtOWS. ok ec eked 294 1, 213, 584 9&8, 734 190 224, 850 
3. Study grants: 
eee fate c occas kweeee 1,366 | 2,385,689 | 1, 221,039 405 | 1, 164, 650 
pS ERT PE Te ae 778 | 1,813,751 | 1,794,401 | 30 19, 350 
4. Summary: 
PT kG ch halite aavidaie db Minnauthanth | 2,862 | 6,124,931 | 2, 200, 541 1,363 | 3,924,390 
ET Os. noha n iNakibucdenne cece 1,493 | 6,013,258 | 5,050, 888 | 502 | 962, 370 
Nationals in American-sponsored | | 
schools abroad ________- ara 357 110, 653 I ahiiaan bWi yn dailies 
Overseas administration of foreign cur- | 
RN i aie ot ola mininaes -| 662, 509 | I os set Salicendnwerkvo 
ee ES Fk awa decivus inal -| 4,712 | 12,911,351 | 8,024, 591 1, 865 4, 886, 760 
5. Assistance to American-sponsored schools. __|------ a WR a a al | 171, 000 
6. Contractual costs.............-..-.--- Pree TOE) <a2aauthued Sb baaaul 732, 446 
7. IEP administrative expenses.___...........-|.-- .---| 1,009,794 | pices centell 1, 009, 794 
Total available (estimate) ...............].....-. _.| 14,824,591 | 8,024,501 |_._...___- 6, 800, 000 








! Ineludes nonappropriated dollar funds availanle under Public Law 265, the exchange program with 
‘inland; Public Law 861, the Iranian trust fund; and Public Law 48, the India Emergency Food Act of 1951. 


INDIVIDUAL COST OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Senator McCarran. Proceed. 

Mr. Coutiiean. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the information as to 
the cost per individual for administration. 

Senator McCarran. I want that figure. How much does it cost 
this Government per individual? 

Mr. Couiiaan. We will be glad to furnish that. We do not have 
it here. 

Senator McCarran. Will you have it for us by tomorrow, please? 

Mr. Couuiean. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is an interesting thing; that is, how 
much’ it costs to administer them. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1285.) 


FOREIGN CURRENCY FUNDS 


Mr. Couuigan. I might say, sir, if I may add a word, that in 
addition there are special funds. There are foreign currency funds 
included in our total estimate. There are also special funds involving 
grants to Finland. 

Senator McCarran. Grants to Finland? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir; under the special Finnish program. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by that? 
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Mr. Couuiean. Those are grants to enable Finns to come to the 
United States. 

Senator McCarray. Is not that all part of this program? 

Mr. Couuigan. It is all part of the total figure of 4,712. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by 4,712? 

Mr. CotuiGaN. That is the total number of the grants that we cite. 

Senator McCarran. The total number of persons? 

Mr. Couuiegan That is right, sir. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Senator McCarran. Now, is there any other appropriation, any 
other amount of money from any source whatever involved in this 
program? 

Mr. Couiigan. In this particular program, no, sir. Of course, 
under the German HICOG appropriation, there is provision for 
exchanges. 

Senator McCarran. How much is there in that? 

Mr. Cotiigan. Let me see, sir. I believe I have that figure here. 

Senator McCarran. | want to see how much money the Govern- 
ment of the United States is putting out altogether for this program. 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

In answer to your previous question, sir, this year the figure for 
German exchanges was $5,532,469. 

Senator McCarran. That will make about $20 million; will it not? 

Mr. Cotuican. That is right, sir. 

For Austria there is $479,000. 

Senator McCarran. That would be about $20,500,000. 

Mr. Couiican. In addition to that, we also administer, or rather 
our Service administers the Chinese assistance program. 

Senator McCarran. How much is that? 

Mr. Couiiigan. The funds available to us now remaining, amount 
to about $2,100,000. 

Senator McCarran. How much have you had this year? 

Mr. Cotiican. That is not given to us, sir, on an annual basis. 

Senator McCarran. How is it given to you? 

Mr. Cotiican. It was voted to us through the ECA originally. 

Senator McCarran. How much did you get? 

Mr. Couuican. The original sum over all was $10,500,000, sir 
But that is not for this year only, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What is that? 

Mr. Couiican. That is not for this year only. That goes pack 
about 3 years. We are still spending the $10,500,000, and we have a 
balance of about $2,100,000. 

Senator McCarran. How much of that will vou spend this year? 

Mr. Coiiican. We estimate that we will spend just about $1 
million. 

Senator McCarran. $20,500,000 and $1 million makes $21,500,000 
that will be spent on this program all over the world? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran, Are there any other items besides those? 

Mr. Cotiigan. Offhand, I would say that we have the Finnish 
program which I have already mentioned. Then we have a small 
trust fund with Iran, which is reflected in this budget, but not in the 
column which we have here. 
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Senator McCarran. How much is that trust fund? 

Mr. Couuican. $42,000. 

Senator McCarran. Where did that come from? 

Mr. CoxuiGgan. That was by authority of a special act, Public Law 
861, which made available for this particular program a sum of money 
which had been given to the United States as the result of an indemnity 
paid by Iran about 20 years ago. 

Mr. Witser. There are also two other sources of funds, Mr. 
Chairman. ; 

Senator McCarran. That is what I want to know. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING OF POINT 4 


Mr. Couuican. The first of the two other principal funds involves 
training projects undertaken by the TCA or the point 4 group. 

Senator McCarran. How much is in that? How much do you 
get from that source? 

Mr. CouurGan. We have a table, sir, which I can furnish you indi- 
cating that precisely. 

Senator McCarran. Do you not have something that will tell us 
approximately what it is? 

Mr. Co.uican. I am sorry, sir, but this does not show the money. 
It only shows the grants. 

Senator McCarran. What did you have for the current year? 

Mr. CouiiGan. Pardon me, sir. We do not administer those funds. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have anything that shows how much 
they were? 

Mr. Couiiean. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How about you, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wizper. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. That is presently 
undergoing hearings in the House right at this time for 1953, so it is 
an indefinite program as of this moment. I will be glad to supply the 
complete data. 


TOTAL COST OF EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Senator McCarran. What I am trying to get at is how much 
money over-all from every source we will put into this program of 
exchange of persons, or education of persons, or whatever you may 
call it, or under whatever heading it may come. I have gathered up 
$25,500,000 approximately to this point. 

You say that there is some more. 

Mr. Wixser. Yes, sir. May I supply a complete statement on that 
tomorrow, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator McCarran. I would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Wixzser. That will cover all sources. I will be glad to supply 
that. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee.) 


BUDGET COST INCREASES 


Senator McCarran. You may proceed with any statement you 
have in furtherance of the support of this program. 

Mr. Couiuigan. Mr. Chairman, the estimate for our regular budget 
amounts to an increase of $232,042 over 1952. With this money we 
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propose to make only eight net additional dollar grants, although the 
total increase in the number of grants financed from all sources is 241. 

That is indicated on page 709. 

Thus the increase indicated is an increase primarily in costs. 

For example, we are asking for no new positions, but the cost of 
personnel has increased by $100,988, owing to within-grade salary 
advancement and a smaller lapse figure. 

Again we must raise the per diem for our leaders from other coun- 
tries by $2, an increase which amounts to $135,600. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EXCHANGED 


Thus the level of the program in terms of our dollar estimates is 
about the same as last year. At such a level, with special funds and 
foreign currency support, we feel that we can administer a feasible, 
effective, and hard-hitting program of 4,712 grants, 4,612 of which are 
for areas given priority by our planning staff. 

Senator McCarran. Well, now, just a moment. Maybe my 
further observation is not just in line with your thinking, but let me 
get at it right away. 

In the fiscal year 1952, which is just about to expire, how many 
individuals were in this system taking the over-all figure now, please? 

Mr. CouuiGcan. Well, sir, as Mr. Wilber indicated, we can get you 
the TCA and the MSA figures, but right now under this program— 
on page 708 you will find the number of people whom we have brought 
in during fiscal 1952 with the money appropriated to us last year 
under the Fulbright program, and also under the Finnish and Iranian 
trust funds. 

Senator McCarran. I will tell you what I want. I want the actual 
number of people who were affected by all of these appropriations. 

Mr. CoLuiGan. Yes, sir. 


PER INDIVIDUAL STUDENT COSTS 


Senator McCarran. Because I want to find out how much it is 
costing this Government per individual. 

Mr. WitBer. We will be glad to provide that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. I wish you would work that out for me. 

Mr. WILBER. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. My attention is drawn to the House hearings 
at page 201 at which point there appears to be approximately what 
I am driving at. In other words, that table shows the number of 
persons brought into the United States, the number of persons sent 
out from the United States, and the total number. 

Then under ‘1952 fiscal year’’ I suppose you show the proposed 
number to the United States? 

Mr. CoLuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And from the United States? 

Mr. Co.uican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. In 1951 the number to the United States 
was 9,979, while the figure from the United States was 2,808, or 4 
total of 12,787. 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. Now, you propose for the 1952 program for 
the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1952, to bring to the United 
States 11,732 individuals, to send out from the United States 4,677, 
or to encompass all told 16,409 people. 

Mr. Couuiean. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Those are to and from the United States? 

Mr. Couuiean. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And those are under all projects? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. As set out there on page 201 of the House 
hearings? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I think it might be well to have that table 
copied into the record. 

I will ask that there be copied into the record that portion of page 
201 of the House hearings which applies to the question. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Summary of exchanges under United States educational exchange, technical coopera- 
tion, and technical assistance programs, 1951 and 1952 fiscal years 





1951 fiscal year 1952 fiscal year 


Program conducted by— To From 


United | United Total 
States States 








Department of State: 
Educational exchange program: ! 
Public Law 402, 80th Cong--.---- 903 106 | 1,009 861 143 1, 004 
Public Law 584, 79th Cong........| 21, 586 1,215; 2,801 | 21,760 1, 255 3,015 
Public Law 265, 81st Cong---_---_- CB Sis tacsaaue 56 78 2 80 
Public Law 759, 81st Cong., and 
Public Law 253, 82d Cong.‘ ___- 2, 690 200 2,890 2, 259 205 2, 464 
Public Law 861, 81st Cong_..----- fhesttionersteehonositred A Bard ha ccenee 15 
RN ia ec 5, 235 1, 621 6, 756 4,973 1, 605 6, 578 
Department of State: 


Technical cooperation program: 5 Pub- 

lic Law 535, 81st Cong., and Public 

ee See 862 451 1,313 1, 200 2,155 3, 355 
Department of Commerce: 

Maritime Commission: Public Law 

DI ote eee Ee ie on. cae a biaenddnieuiaaseceaetes Raed si ec ll 

Department of the Army: 

a and Ryukyus Islands: Public | 

saw 759, 8ist Cong., and Public | | 

Law 253, 82d Cong..............-..-.. 984 76 1,060 506 | 28 534 

Mutual Security Agency: on 

Technical assistance program: § Pub- 

lic Law 535, 8ist Cong., and Public 

Law 165, 82d Cong.-......-.-.-. antises | 2, 898 760 3, 658 5, 042 | 889 | 5, 931 





9,979 | 2, 808 12,787 | 11,732 | 4,677 | 16, 409 


























! Excludes emergency aid under Public Law 535, 8lst Cong. (title II), to Chinese stranded in the United 
States, 2,894 (1951) and 1,155 (1952) and under title ILI, Public Law 165, 82d Cong., to Koreans stranded in 
the United States, 150 (1952). 

? Excludes 369 grants to foreign nationals to attend American schools abroad. 

3 Excludes 357 grants to foreign nationals to attend American schools abroad. 

‘ Germany and Austria. 

‘ American Republics, south Asia, Near East, and Africa. 

* Europe and southeast Asia. 
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UNIT COSTS FOR FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Senator McCarran. My attention is drawn by Mr. McDonnell 
to page 195 of the House hearings where there appears a table entitled 
“Unit Costs for 1952 and 1953 Fiscal Years, Foreign Nationals.’ 

In the table there appear four main columns entitled “Area and 
Type of Grants, Students, Leaders, Professors, and Research Scholars, 
and Teachers.”’ 

Then in the column entitled “Area and Type of Grant,” you list 
areas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

What is meant by area 1? Let us get at that. 

Mr. Couiican. Page 196, Mr. Chairman, indicates that. That is 
on the reverse of the page. Area 1 includes certain groups of coun- 
tries. Area 2 includes other groups. The difference is in travel 
costs, travel expenses. 

Thus, for example, area 7 includes Burma, Indonesia, Indochina, 
and several other countries. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, the first table you refer to covers 
1951 and 1952 only. I believe you also wanted 1953 and the pro- 
jected program for that year; did vou not? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. I wanted to know how much it was 
going to cost for this coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Wiuzer. I believe that is not included in the House record, so I 
will be glad to work that up. 

Senator McCarran. Mind you, what I am driving at is what the 
administration of all of these things will cost. 

Mr. Witper. Yes, sir, I understand, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. All right, fine. 

Mr. Cotiiaan. I might say, just by way of clarification, that that 
cost table is not the answer to that question. That is the grants cost. 

Senator McCarran. I see. It is not the administrative costs? 

Mr. Couurean. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I will also ask that page 105 of the House 
hearings be included in the Senate hearings. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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AVERAGE UNIT COSTS OF GRANTS 


Senator McCarran. My attention is drawn to page 198 of me 
House hearings entitled “1951 Summary—Average Unit Cost of 
Grants by Category Financed in Whole or in Part From Appro- 
priated Funds”’. 

I think that that page and the page following, page 199, down to the 
word “grant” might be included in the hearings in order to save time. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


1951 SUMMARY—AVERAGE Unit Cost or Grants BY CATEGORY FINANCED IN 
WHOLE OR IN Part From APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


To determine the actual unit cost in 1951 of grants to Americans and foreign 
nationals, involving many countries and areas of the world, it would be necessary 
to analyze individually the 1,935 grants awarded during that year. Such an 
analysis would consist of a breakdown of the constituent elements in each grant 
(e. g., maintenance, travel, tuition, and incidentals) in order to arrive at a true 
total unit cost. For purposes of comparison, an average unit cost is shown for 
each category of grant both for Americans and foreign nationals. These aver- 
age unit costs are based upon the number of grants and the amount of appro- 
priated funds actually used for each category in 1951. Also for comparative 
purposes, the explanatory remarks include average unit costs for 1952, computed 
on the same basis as the 1951 figures. The unit costs for the several elements 
making up the total unit cost for a given area and category are the same for 
1952 and 1953. 


Foreign nationals 


Students: 
STINE So aco titi Be ae ee a ae chee eR cece 718 
MUM re ds Se re 2. Be et A ad eee $1, 763, 185 
nee IN Se 2 Sse eo ick bane nh sme wee $2, 456 
Leaders: 
TN oO ss Soe Es en ee kt ee 553 
NN Baa tele ed Eig eis aid, Segl Ea ns Mane tec Bs Pub wccinesbabed dein eee & EG $1, 227, 721 


NTS Dek oe en as, win ol bai evrumad otek Ba $2, 220 


Lecturers and scholars: 


eee Ct Sete ie Re ers a Soe ee ee 139 

ia oe ee ad oe Bg Bee i i te ee $442, 576 

SU RUN CMI oS hn ge ees $3, 184 
Teachers: 

Ch a 2) ee a ee a a ee ea Oe Saks 181] 

ee ss oe ole one ce Raila ge ar pat ves Me ahaa $394 761 

Average unit cost. sed ghia Sepp ates Las mia alsin wid eek aes are $., isl 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Students.—The average unit cost of grants financed in whole or in part from 
appropriated dollars in 1951 is $2,456 compared to $2,870 for 1952. The increased 
unit cost reflects upward adjustment in maintenance allowances due to rise in 
cost of living in the United States as well as a higher incidence, in 1952, of full 
dollar grants to young professional leaders who may be influential in implement- 
ing Campaign of Truth objectives. 

2. Leaders.—The average unit cost for foreign leaders in 1951 is $2,200 com- 
pared to $2,892 for 1952. The average unit cost for 1951 is not typical because 
87 of the grants to NATO journalists included only per diem for 3 weeks in 
the United States. Estimates for 1952 are based on a 4-month period per grant 
which experience has shown to be the most desirable duration. However, in 
1951 some foreign leaders found it impossible to be absent from their positions 
for that period of time, and a lower average‘actual unit cost resulted. 

3. Lecturers and scholars.—There is no significant change in unit costs between 
1951 and 1952. Average unit cost for each year is $3,184. 

4. Teachers.—There is no significant change in unit costs between 1951 ($2,181) 
and 1952 ($2,182). 
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Americans 
Students: 
Manna Ns Dit ki gor li Se eee et a a hte Le 16 
mrppeees Ot Oeebisit ose yccess UUs Us US LS $825 
SUS Metis aie al aS ce ice talk hate caer k Stal d tate ete ried oa $13, 200 
Specialists: 
Se ee te ee eh accaweteucanase 37 
OO ES OS AA es SL ess GP 8. CS 2 ee $4, 718 
ne Ti a ace te Be a Ss a tes $174, 562 
Lecturers and scholars: 
te oe Ne ie ee del ales Giese us eas oes 187 
a $2, 049 
eC rte econ Seite Je ee hd. a bake wie asameee $383, 098 
Teachers: 
Rees. ot Liat ete 2 es ged ee lel de aaldeaud 104 
SE I AN gine eins « Mi sisnG ds ~ deed Qa dens Re $1, 170 
SUE A kG SS ae Pr Se re avis new white wear $121, 726 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1. Students —The variation between the average unit cost of $825 for 1951 
and $645 for 1952 is due to the means of transportation actually utilized in 1951. 

2. Specialists.—The average unit cost of $4,718 for 1951 compares with $4,663 
for 1952. This slight variation is due to the length of time the specialist served 
under the grant and the distance from the United States of the country to which 
the specialist was sent. 

3. Lecturers and scholars.—The average unit cost for 1951 is $2,049 and for 
1952 is $1,514. This variation is caused by the smaller number of full dollar 
grants in 1952 (14) as compared with 1951 (48). 

4. Teachers.—The average unit cost of $1,170 for 1951 compares with $1,250 
for 1952. This slight variation is due to the increased number of grants in 1952 
which require complete financing from dollar appropriations that is, in high 
priority where no foreign currencies are available. 


OBJECTIVES OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Co.uican, Well, sir, as indicated in the chart on page 709, we 
want to use the foreign currencies which are available to us to the 
greatest possible extent and also the special funds, some of which have 
been indicated. 

Thus, the request here covers only 46 percent of the total funds 
which we intend to use next year. However, to utilize these foreign 
currencies effectively, we urgently need the dollars under this appro- 
priation. Foreign visitors to the United States under this program 
are our most effective witnesses, so to speak, able as they are to trans- 
late and interpret to their fellow citizens on their return what they 
have learned about the United States, its motives, and its people 
while they were here and to do so in terms of their own interests, their 
own needs, and their own values. 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you something right there that 
comes tomy mind. The countries that we really want to affect, that 
is, the countries whose people we wish to affect so that they may be 
sympathetic to our way of life are really the countries behind the iron 
curtain and under the control of Kremlin. 

Now, do we get any students from, or exchange of persons from any 
of those countries? 

Mr. Couuiean. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Well, then, what good is this program doing 
in the way of remolding the thinking of countries affected by the 
Communist regime? P 
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Mr. Cotiiean. Well, sir, as Dr. Compton indicated yesterday, the 
other purposes of the program, in addition to a frontal attack on 
aggressive communism, include the building up of the solidarity of the 
free world and a friendly attitude among our friends and prospective 
potential friends so that they will give us their support. 


NEWSMEN EXCHANGES 


For example, last year, we brought in, under this program 87 news- 
paper men from countries which are participating in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Nineteen of these newsmen from France have 
already written well over 100 articles in newspapers with a circulation 
of over two and a half million not only in Paris, but in many of the 

rovincial cities and through news agencies which reach as far as 
fotantial and Saigon. 
RADIOMEN EXCHANGES 


We brought three key people from the French National Broad- 
casting network, and since their return they have started a series of 
40 broadcasts on their American experiences. 


TRADE-UNION EXCHANGES 


We brought in 60 trade-unionists and labor editors from Scandi- 
navia, the Near East, and the Far East. One of these, for example, 
on his return gave 32 talks in 2 months in the course of his work with 
250 unions in Denmark. 

We also brought in the assistant secretary general of All-Pakistan 
Confederation of Labor. 


AIMS OF PROGRAM 


Among the newspapermen that we brought to this country was 
one from Iran, and I thought you might want to see these articles, 
these clippings. They are in Arabic, but we have summaries of each 
one. They are written by Mr. Mostafa Alamouti, editor of the 
Tehran newspaper DAD as the result of a grant which we worked 
out last year. 

I might say, speaking of Iran, the country from which that gentle- 
man came, that another newspaper there, Ra ’Fat, editorialized, 
saying: 

In our opinion, this program for educational exchange should be extended 
because it will increase the strength of our educational ties. It will develop a 
true mutual understanding, and it will combat the influence of communism. 
Also a greater number of writers and journalists should be invited to the United 
States because the misunderstanding which exists in the minds of the Iranian 
people about Americans could be easily eliminated by sending newsmen to th 
United States for a period of a few months. 


Another official of a Middle East government told us recently that 
every person who returns to that country from this country as a result 
of one of these trips reaches out and influences what he estimated to be 
1,000 people. 
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COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE PROJECTS 


We are also working out cooperative projects with them at the 
present time. For example, we are working out a project with 22 
newspapers to place on their staffs newspapermen from several coun- 
tries, including those who come from such important areas as southeast 
Asia and the Wear East and Middle East. 

We will pay only the international travel costs for those people, 
and these American newspapers will undertake to support them while 
they are here. 

That is but one of the many examples of the support of our efforts 
by the American people and the degree to which we have obtained the 
cooperation of numerous responsible American organizations and 
institutions in carrying out our program. 

A recent analysis made in the Department of American newspapers, 
magazines, and radio commentaries for a period of over a year indi- 
cates that the comment on the exchange-of-persons program with 
rare exceptions has been most favorable and indicates that the 
program has been very well received and supported by our people. 


SPEECHES MADE UNDER EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Of course, we have also sent abroad Americans, and I should like 
to point out, sir, that sometimes they do a good deal more than they 
seem to. 

For example, in the Philippines last year, where we had 23 professors 
under the Fulbright program and related programs; those 23 professors 
in the course of 1 year gave 384 speeches to general audiences reaching 
an audience of approximately 160,000. 

Senator McCarran. Did anyone hear those speeches? 

Mr. CoutuiGan. They were heard by 160,000 persons. 

Senator McCarran. I mean did any of our people hear them? 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir. The cultural attachés and the public- 
affairs officers of the embassies make the arrangements for these 
presentations. 

Some of the topics discussed included radio and the war of ideas, 
the philosophical backgrounds of democracy versus communism, and 
current political practices under democracy and communism, and so on. 

Senator McCarran. The reason I ask that question is because a 
great many speeches can be made by very eminent people, but the 
slant of the speech may be something that is not desirable. 

For instance, Owen Lattimore could, I think, make a magnificent 
speech, but what the slant of the speech would be has been demon- 
strated. 

Mr. CouiiGgan. Well, sir, these speeches are given under the auspices 
of and are planned by our officers overseas; and, of course, they are 
given by people who are carefully selected in this country to begin 
with, and who are given loyalty checks and all that goes with them. 

So, I think we have fair assurance—in fact, I think we have very 
good assurance—that they are not giving an adverse slant to what 
they may say on our behalf. 

ye Embassy in Italy reports a similar situation. They say that 
our Fulbright students are a valuable source of speakers who all over 
Italy speak to various groups of people in the course of their stay there. 
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As a matter of fact, I would like, if I may, to make this clear: 
that while we have a certain number of grants in here for students, 
75 percent of the foreign students coming to the United States are not 
students in their own countries. ‘They are young professional people, 
promising professionals such as those in government, education, 
journalism, and the social services, really key personnel rather than 
students in the usual sense in which we use the term meaning a very 
young person about the age of 21. 

Seventy-five percent of them are practicing professional men of one 
sort or another. 


EXPENSE ALLOWANCES UNDER EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Can you tell me what you furnish? I think 
that has been testified to before, but we might go over it again. 
What do you furnish to those you ‘bring i in, for instance, the students 
from Iran? 

In case you bring in a so-called student from Iran, just taking him 
as an example, what would you furnish him? 

Mr. Couuiican. Well, sir, he would receive, of course, his travel to 
and from this country. 

Since Iran is one of the countries where we have foreign currency 
under the Fulbright Act, that would be paid for in foreign currency. 

Senator McCarran. He comes by air; does he not? 

Mr. CouuiGan. It would depend, sir. In the case of Iran, prac- 
tically he has to come by air today. ‘There would not be any saving 
to us if he did not. 

Then, of course, when he arrives in the U nited States he is given 
maintenance, tuition, and incidental expense money to enable him to 
do his work as well as he can without worry or concern. 

But I should point out that the large percentage of our grants are 
supported in this country by private organizations. In other words, 
we are asking this committee to consider an appropriation which 
would be used to support some on these students, but a lot of them 
are supported by private institutions. 


FULBRIGHT PROGRAM DONATIONS BY PRIVATE GROUPS 


Senator McCarran. That opens up another field to me. We had 
the figure of $21,500,000. How much do you get from private 
organizations? F 

Mr. Couurean. In support of the Fulbright foreign-currency 
program, this year, sir, we have had approximately $1,300,000 do- 
nated by private organizations. 

Senator McCarran. And that is another item of accrual to this 
fund; is it not? 

Mr. Co.uiean. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It makes it approximately $23 million. 

Mr. Cotuiean. It is what we consider a rather splendid example 
again of the cooperation that we get from institutions in this country 
in carrying out this program. 

Senator McCarran. Can you give me an idea of what institutions 
you receive grants from? 
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Mr. Couuican. I can furnish that list, sir. We receive such funds 
generally from two kinds of groups directly and indirectly. The first 
is from universities, which will give a person a partial scholarship, for 
example. Also we receive funds from foundations such as the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation. 

Senator McCarran. How about the Ford Foundation? 

Mr. Coutuiean. The Ford Foundation has done some work with us. 


PROCEDURE ON COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 


Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to make it clear that 
we do not get those moneys from the private sources. 

Senator McCarran. The money does not pass through your 
hands? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Such funds go to the institutions? 

Mr. Wiiser. They go to the institutions or to the particular 
individual that is designated. 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir; we do not hendle that money at all, sir. 

Senator McCarran. May | ask what is the nature of this coopera- 
tion you speak of? 

Mr. Couuican. Insofar, Senator, as private organizations are 
willing to put up their dollars to match, say, our Fulbright currencies, 
we call it a cooperative project. 

In other words, from our foreign currencies we are paying part 
of the expenses for some of these people; and our universities and 
philanthropic groups, such as the Rotary clubs and so on, are putting 
up the rest. 

Senator Green. Is there any cooperation as to the selection of the 
individuals? 

BOARD OF FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mr. Couiican. As to the selection, speaking of the Fulbright funds, 
all selections are handled ultimately by the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships appointed under the act. They depend on specialized sub- 
committees to recommend and to screen individuals. 

Senator Green. I am talking about cooperation with these students 
that do not come of their own and who are financed by private or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Co.tiiGgan. You mean entirely financed by private organ- 
izations? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Couuiean. Of course, we are very much interested in that 
kind of thing. A good deal of the effort in our office goes into working 
with these private groups and into facilitating the work that they are 
doing. But we do not have a direct hand in the selection there except 
insofar as we are asked to. 

From time to time groups will come to us and ask us how to conduct 
a new type of scholarship project, and we will suggest ways of select- 
ing people, and we will obtain the cooperation of our public-affairs 
officers overseas in such selection. 

As a matter of fact, we have set up in practically all countries with 
which we deal Committees on Study and Training, and they are 
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available not only to screen the people for the grants that we are 
interested in directly but also to act as service groups, so to speak, in 
that particular country for private organizations which may wish to 
bring people here under their own auspices. 
. Senator GREEN. Do you have any record of the students they send 
ere? 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Co.uican. Yes sir; we do. At the present time we depend 
very much on what is called the annual census of foreign students 
which is taken by the Institute of International Education in New 
York. That is a statistical summary of the countries from which 
students come and the sources of support. 

Senator McCarran. How is the Institute of International Educa- 
tion constituted? 

Mr. Co.uiean. It is a nonprofit organization governed by a board 
of directors representing a very broad range, a very representative 
group of educators from practically all parts of the country. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have their names? 

Mr. Coxuiean. I do not have them with me, but I can supply them 
for the record. 

Senator McCarran. I wish you would. 

Mr. Coxuiean. I shall be very glad to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION Boarp OF TRUSTEES, 1951-52 
George N. Shuster, chairman 
Mrs. Maurice T. Moore, first vice chairman 


Lindsay Bradford, second vice chairman 


Arthur 8S. Adams Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn 
Raymond B. Allen Benjamin E. Mays 
Frank Altschul Leonard McCollum 
Sarah G. Blanding J. Hillis Miller 

Dudley Bonsal Edward R. Murrow 
Thomas E. Braniff James M. Nicely 

Ralph J. Bunche Dorsey Richardson 
Erwin D. Canham Leland Rex Robinson 
Harry J. Carman Michael Ross 

William G. Carr Mrs. Henry Potter Russell 
Everett N. Case Eustace Seligman 

Arthur H. Compton Mark Starr 

Stephen P. Duggan, Jr. George D. Stoddard 
Frederick 8. Dunn Ordway Tead 

Milton 8. Eisenhower Juan Trippe 

Kenneth Holland Arthur A. Houghton, Jr. 


Walter M. Kotschnig 


PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Now, let me ask you this: How many in 
personnel do you have under your direction? 

Mr. CotiiGan. One hundred and eighty-seven, sir. 

Senator McCarran. One hundred and eighty-seven? 

Mr. CoiiiGan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there employed in the whole 
set-up? How many employees are covered by this expenditure? 
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Mr. CouuiGan. There would be 187 under our regular appropriation 
and 43 additional if you include also our special projects and the 
Japanese program. Under our regular budget we have 187, sir. 


LOYALTY CHECKS OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Senator GreEN. To go back to the question with regard to coopera- 
tion, if a man fails in getting a scholarship from the Government, he 
can go and get one from a private institution, and vice versa. If he 
fails in the private institution you may grant bim an exchange provided 
he has not been refused on grounds suc +h as loyalty or some similar act? 

Mr. Couuican. We ask him what other fellowships he has applied 
for. That is a standard question. 

Senator Green. Any other fellowship? 

Mr. Cotuiean. Yes, what other scholarships he has applied for. 
That is one of the standard questions that we ask. 

Now, the private groups, I am sure, are just as alert as we try to be 
on that score. We would like to do a great deal more in the way of 
coordinating all of this information. 

Senator Green. Do you have any differences with regard to stan- 
dards for appointment? 

Mr. CotiigaAn. You mean standards different from the private 
groups? 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. Couuican. Well, I suppose the principal difference is that we 
do stress very strongly the responsibility of people when they go 
abroad under the F ulbright program. The Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships at its last meeting requested that we state even more strongly 
the fact that grantees are not merely Americans studying or lecturing 
abroad, but that they are, in effect, unofficial ambassadors, people 
who in a way have a mission to carry on for all of us. 

Senator GREEN. I take it none of them go behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. Coxuican. None of them go behind the iron curtain, sir. 

Senator McCarran. To what institutions of learning in this 
country do you send these people, or do they select their own? 

Mr. Cauiican. No, sir; they would never select their own. They 
might express a preference, of course, but they go to the institution 
which is best able to give them what they want to get and where they 
are admissible. 

Senator McCarran. Who determines that? 

Mr. Cotuican. That is determined primarily by the Institute of 
International Education in New York, which is our agent for student 
grants although our office approves the placements. 


UNITED STATES COLLEGES ATTENDED BY EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Senator McCarran. Can you give me a statement as to where 
these students who come from abroad are received and where they 
have been received during the past year? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is. where they have received their train- 
ing and education, what educational institutions. 

Mr. Couuican. Yes, sir; I will be glad to furnish that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I wish you would, 

(The information referred to follows:) 


95515—52——-78 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1951-52 ocademic 


year under Departed of Siate’s 


educational exchange program (USIE) 





Number | Number 














| 











im be Number | Number 

State of insti- | of stu- State of insti- | of stu- 

tutions dents | tutions dents 

| i: re 
DIOR ais a5 3-42 1 1 ! ois cio. on tes 1 2 
Arizona 2 | 2 || New Hampshire....__.-_____- 2 2 
RUMI ia jci stoi <i i i 2 | 9 | New Jersey................._- 8 | 30 
pate 19 Sl a a a | 14 112 1 slew Mexico bs ciabicae al co as 1 5 
Solorado. . 4 5 22 | ew Yor sata tite he 46 256 
CI enn Sane ksechesinighial 7 5l | North Carolina_..__.________- 6 18 
Delaware aoleae 1 1 || North Dakota@._............. 1 1 
District of Columbia. _.__- 4 W Wi@eee ls oo cet 15 71 
Florida... wne-neeesenae-| 1 | 3 | Oklahoma..........-.-.- 2 | 5 
Georgia Gaebew ka nkasedet 7 fie. . 2 Peas . 3 24 
Idaho - - pce 1 | 2 || Pennsylvania..-..._........-. 19 | 75 
Mllinois_ ee 7 14 | 127 || Rhode Island____- 1 | 4 
IDS oiecii5 S  aet sare sein 7 | 49 |} South Carolina_._............ 5 | 6 
NN, tie oe ebnceinas a 3 | 41 || Tennessee__...- : 5 10 
Kansas 3 | 34 || Texas___- o 4) 25 
Kentucky... etnik cis deal 3 | 1] i RIM 56d 5h dts adbdesenwede 3 | 3 
Louisiana ical Se 3 2 1 Vermont... .___- eS 1 1 
is oe es oes oe 1 | yee NS So eek cli Se LN 6 s 
kk oe 5 | 13 || Washington. ._....-........-- 3 | 28 
Massachusetts. __- 24 | 185 || West Virginia... _- 1 1 
Michigan. ._. s i 8 | 59 || Wiseongin.....- 4 | 3s 
Minnesota. -- a 6 | 58 || Wyoming. -.-_- 1 6 
Mississippi_-. ; ; 1 | 1 | -———- , -—_--- 
Missouri_ 11 20 | Total, 46 States and 

Montana 3 6 District of Columbia 280 | 1, 493 
Notr.—In addition 1 foreign student was placed at the University of Hawaii and 1 at the University of 


Puerto Rico. 


| Number of Number of 








State and institutio ee | 
tate and institution | institutions | students 
—— _ ——___—— _ —— — — — — —_ — | — | pauiigeen 
| 
Alabama: Albama College, Montevallo, total.................-..-...-...-.-.| 1] 1 
Arizona: | 
Arizona State College, Tempe --_.--- ie eae 1} 1 
University of Arizona, Tucson ih a 1 | l 
shh aa ietetlgitectchadedite, a chil ab dob atdh ad ncelgn det tah ned daddeekbae 2) 2 
Arkansas: — 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville , . a = 1 | 8 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway | 1 | 1 
|—_——_—— -| . 
Total_._. a ar ae 3.1 9 
California: | 
University of California, Berkeley 1 | 39 
University of California, Davis 1 | 2 
University of California, Los Angeles 1 | 17 
University of California, Mount Hamilton 1} | 
University of California, San Francisco 1 | ! 
Stanford University, Stanford 1 23 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 1 |} 10 
Claremont Men’s College, Claremont 1 | l 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla 1} 2 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 1 | 8 
Child-en’s Hospital, San Francisco 1 | 1 
Chico State College, Chico 1 2 
Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa 1 1 
Langley-Porter Clinic, San Francisco 1 | ] 
Total 14 1i2 
Colorado 
University of Denver, Denver 1 5 
Colorado Women’s College, Denver 1 l 
Colorad» School of Mines, Golden 1 | 7 
University of Colorado, Boulder 1 } 
National Jewish Hospital, Denver 1 2 
sii etbeaiiite : 


Total 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1951-52 academic 
year under Department of Stale’s educational exchange program (USI E)—Con. 


State and institution | 


Connecticut: 
I a tk we aceucenmmaumant 
Wesleyan University, Middletown 
Connecticut College, New London 
Gk, Bots Greene, Wy Ge PeOOrON ee te 
Gesell Institute of Child Development, New Haven 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford. __. eae cern es fe 
John James McCook Memorial Hospital, anede c... ck 3 


Total 


District of Columbia: 
Georgetown University, Washington. 
The American University, 


Washington ___- eee aes 
School of Advanced International Studies, Washington. Site sakasaene 
George Washington University, W ashington ania 


Oo et ee ren ere eee ener anaee=a-- 


1 
| 
Howard University, Washington eee Gaae sitet eet oe eek ec lcebertole | 
Catholic University, Washington_................---- eae Te ee eae --| 
Gallaudet College, Washington. idaehieimites 
Providence Hospital, Washington | 
Children’s Hospital, Washington 


Total ; i . : ; a 
Florida: University of Florida, Gainesv ille, total - 


| 
| 
I] 
| 
| 


Georgia: 
University of Georgia, Athens_.__.______..._-- : Sateen eee 
Georgia Institute of T echnology, Atlanta____._- | 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur... ___-- sy — 
West Georgia College, Carroliton._......-- : 7 
Middle Georgia College, Cochran._._._._-- oe 
Emory University, Emory University. 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta. .._.._._.. 


Total. 
U niversity ‘of Idaho, Moscow, total 


Idaho: 


Illinois: 
University of Chicago, Chicago 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville 
Southern Tlinois University, Carbondale 
Rosary College, River Forest a 
Roosevelt College, Chicago 
Iilinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Chicago Medical School, Chicago 
The American Hospital, Chicago 
Illinois Neuro-Psychiatric Institute, Chicago 
Memorial Hospital of Springfield, Springfield 
National College of Education, Evanston 
Passavant Hospital College, Chicago 


Total 


Indiana: 
Purdue University, Lafayette 
Indiana University, Bloomington : 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame 
De Pauw University, Greencastle. : 
Evansville College, Evansville-_.- 
Earlham College, Richmond ri 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame__-- 

URE ant te 5. ven lseas 


lows a: 
State University of lowa, Iowa City 
lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 


‘Ames 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant 


Total___- 


Kansas: 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Appar Science s, Manhattan 
McPherson College, McPherson ; 
sca deo 


Number of 
| institutions | 


| 
ar 


| 


at et ph tet fed bet j= 






-_©o | tt tt tat et pet tt 


bah fe fee fh ted 


Pte tet et fee et fh tee fh 


Number of 
students 
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& | 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1951-52 paenmic 
year under Department of State’s educational exchange — (US. 








Number of | Number of 


State and institution institutions students 

















Kentucky: 
University of Kentucky, Lexington mre ana Sknta® 1 5 
University of Louisville, Louisville __-_- Tok cate een aed elanacae’ 1 4 
Berea College, Berea... -- 3 1 2 
Total bt. ba eereaxhewels ee ence Bt Se Ie a BLE EA TR 3 11 
Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge_-__._---- bs ies e 1 19 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette ee A ia aS te 1 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans----_--- Se eat eee Ne 1 2 
Total penis Stincaeemes amaemen mena } 3 22 
Maine: Bowdoin C ollege, Brunsw ick, SOE <2. hci e'tisnssans ack x Oueeia ean ae | 1 1 
Maryland: 
Goucher College, Baltimore - ele 1 l 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore - isiene on puiesen 1 5 
National Institute of C leaning, Dying, Silver Spring a are <n patipaale 1 1 
University of Maryland, College Park 1 5 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore... 1 1 
Total 5 3 
Massachusetts: 
Harvard University, Cambridge , | 1 84 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children, Boston | 1 10 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge | 1 33 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge l 7 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley 1 5 
Amherst College, Amherst. -.. | l ; 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston i 2 
Smith College, Northampton 1 6 
Tufts College, Medford___- 1 } 
Wellesley College, Wellesley -- | 1} 2 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 1 ] 
Clark University, Worcester | 1 | 6 
Springfield College, Springfield 1 | 3 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston aa 1 l 
Boston University, Boston. . ; ; 1 5 
The Clark School for the Deaf, Northampton | 1 | 2 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Medford 1 | 7 
Boston Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston 1 l 
Quincy City Hospital, Quincy rs 1 l 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston 1 l 
Boston Children’s Hospital, Boston 1 l 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell 1 l 
The Truesdale Hospital, Fall River 1 1 
New England Deaconess Hospital, Boston 1 ! 
a A ha ee a Oe oe Penh na haiieniete aint 24 185 
Michigan: 
Michigan State College, East Lansing__- ee anata anna | 1 s 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor-_- eeecire ee | 1 38 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo ‘ ;  ngetetaeiae i 1 3 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo__. a ee 1 3 
Wayne University, Detroit..~___.- Sl es eae 1 3 
Merrit aneer Bomedl, Detroit... cones cen | 1 1 
Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant_-__- 7 1 2 
Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit__..___. ee ee ee te 1 l 
ee ea eee ee) tc oa acnuvadnausasbeun tine celal ~ AY 
Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis...............--- aheneeuas agttel 1 52 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter : Se a ee se eee 1 l 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul_....-.- iat cilia quacacnen alannecbiaeaiinls dain | 1 ] 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul_....._.._- Te a ann a Ae ee 1 1 
ee RE EER as eee Ae a ERS, Perey 1 l 
Tee ne nab eteboouuhnemsas 1 2 
Total_. eet ee eae re eee ee oe a ied 6 | 58 
Mississippi: University of Mississippi, University, total......---- kiceedie Belen 1 | l 
Missouri: 
University of Missouri, Columbia__._- hokerwe akin males cane nea’ | 1 ] 
Cottey College, Nevada. ee ieee ; pean . é 1 l 
St. Louis University, St. Louis : pipe ats 4 ‘ oul 1 2 
Washington University, St. Louis. ..___- eB eae aon t eee 1 s 








- 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1951-52 academic 
year under Department of State’s educational exchange program (USI E)—Con. 





State and institution 





Missouri—Continued 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville 
NIN hE RO se a anew enim menaewen 
Lindenwood College, NN a sce ec oammmanie 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City..................-...-.-.-.---. 

Cantral Insitute for the Deal, Bt. Lowis.....<..<.22..2- 6.2. c eee 
Oe) MUON Soar EPUNE ls O55. SMES. 6 co cncewecdsncbecnoresnccccoenss ee 


Montana: 
DEOMtOTe Bilate COUGRR, POROTION «= isin wo winitewecsicwnccccoecemsccceccesce 
Montana State University, Missoula 
Montana School of Mines, Butte. 


Total 


New Hampshire: 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 
Colby Junior 


College, New London .-..-.-.....-.----- 
DE  cenguwcann Héithkedeh Mee SiaancieaweeskSens 


New Jersey: 
Princeton University, Princeton 
Princeton Theological Seminary, P rinceton 
Rutgers University, New Brunsw ick eee 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Shentdaies eou ss ks 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station -- 7 
Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield. --..............-- 
Mercer Hospital, Trenton a 
Perth Amboy General Hospital, Perth “Amboy 


Total 
New Mexico: Univ ersity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, total _. 
New York: 


New York University, New York......-...-......-- Se aad elena 
CRE ACORN NEE OU ono. cca ccnccabuacasccecuctscccceceus 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Cornell University, Ithaca : 
Parsons School of Design, New York 
Syracuse University, Syracuse... _........--.-..--- 
Union College and U niversity, Schenec: atdy 
Hamilton College, Clinton... ........--- 
Albany Hospital, Albany ; 
Glens Falls Hospital, Glens Nc iS Niacecr cubs eisancregi tinue 5. 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville. ...................-..-..------ i 
Union Theological Seminary ; Khwnetesacsdbnkdiass cd 
Bard College, Annandale-on- WIN on cocci Antoine ie nat . 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs... .................-.-.....---.-- 
Fordham University, New York 
Memorial Hospital, New York 
Memorial Hospital, Johnson City. .............................. 
New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo 
I a i cn cwbeneanares 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. _................---------- : 
RITE WOTIEGS GF BROUMIMNENT, IUQOOUNOE 655k acc nccdccddccoccaccccccecesnaceoce 
New York State Teachers College, Brockport. __- 
New York State Teachers College, New Paltz 
New York School of Social Work, New York-_----.---- 
ee TI I a hip kdecc cides édndd de sédsdosn see 
Adelphi College, Garden City. ..._--- ead Se 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo_-—-........--- 
ie, AAWTORED VU MIPOTONT : COMNON  oii soc ooinc ce cn ced ci cena cnn: 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. ...__..-- 
Juilliard School of Music, New York....-.------ 
Museum of Modern Art, New York-_____-- 
Russell Sage College, Troy ne ee ne 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island. 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges, Geneva_-. 
Senmpelnnt Polytechnic Institute, Troy -__- 
New Rochelle Hospital, New Rochelle _- aekeas 
Ray Brook State Tuberculosis Hospital, Ray eee we 
Bellevue Medical Center, New York._._.- s livenind 
Presbyterian Hospital, New Ns canasuwuetwenennd 
United Hospital, Port Chester-. 


Number of 
institutions 


Pat et et ht pt lt 











et eek ee pee fet ee et pt bet feed tt ht hf fh pe hh fh fet fh pt eh et fh ft eh fh tft pp ttf 








Number of 
students 


mi RO RO OO 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1951-52 academic 
eek under a of State’s educational exchange program (USI E)—Con. 





Number of | 


Number of 
institutions 


State and institution students 











New York—Continued 
Mount Vernon Hospital, Mount Vernon..___..___...___-- sciatica oaasisisanal 1 
Howpital for Joint Diseases, Wew York... oes icc | 1 
ee EDN eno oc cciwnesidkenwhedede quneaieddepkunneticnda | 1 
Mount Sinai Hospital, New York___. | 1 
Manhattan Eye, Ear Hospital, New York | 1 


North Carolina: 
See SHE, SAUD 8 on oe nce cucenamesnceee ro ep MB 1 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill | 1 
North Carolina State College of Sen, aan ig nn << eheieniaintel ahd | 1 
Meredith College, Raleigh ; aes 1 
Davidson College, Davidson 1 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson 1 


ia ae wee ok 6) 18 
North Dakota: University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, total __- : 1 | 1 


Ohio: | 
Western College for Women, Oxford....._.__._- wine ios 
Ohio State University, Columbus--_....._._--- oe. 

Ohio University, Athens. -..-__....__- a etdcka decks ine eee . onek 
Oberlin College, Oberlin_- Jatttesars 2 Ss cc adk a stveue ei bos 7 
University of Cincinnati, Cinc ee VE wb wnemaa ie annamiaamiael 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland........._..._-..-------------.- | 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware... conwe shea ahah Uaeeaae | 
Antioch College, Antioch 
en nn cv cecnaeceinns saepiudek tameinienh 
Case Institute of Technology, CR ne See tease bial | 
Fairview Park Hospital, Cleveland salient and pipet ant connie e i amedia caiman 
The College of Wooster, Wooster as 

ee se ee en en necweecawedcuccantewncesen 
University Hospital, Cleveland___._.._.._.-- 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 


on ow 





' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
Fe ee ee te et tt te et et et et et et et 


ME dgukaninehcs akenadbwie ceed aie dass eiasib assed Sencha aie duiacbetatnagl 15 | 71 
Oklahoma: 1 a 
RR ne tio nihehinds cenen cee sitalbsiande | 
Oklahoma A. and M., Stillwater 


I cette hctctons trace saclcolahittniecalatenisack hes atebubconieds i EN 





Oregon: 
University of Oregon, Eugene. __.._- ; , es ‘pbeiccnaed 1 
Linfield College, McMinnville. _-__-_- abe Se are aa ee | 1 
Se Gey MOEIIND, IIE ons nud weave wcisanconkdeceamccattiamain 1 





Pennsylvania: 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia_- - 1 
Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr ae 1 
Pennsylvania State College, State College : 1 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. .........._.. 1 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Le oe ‘ 1 
Haverford College, Haverford _- Wick Bateskaaieatiabeataanee ud 1 
Drexel Institute of Technology Phil idelphia ‘ BEES 1 
Chestnut Hill College, Philade ‘Iphia.__- athe wo epnedaliactnet ietbeeeaee 1 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore --- ‘ines ina dinbaei ie Sigil ~ otnaliiahateS 1 
Beaver College, Jenkintown -: ; iu ainda acapmeee a 1 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg ais aa 1 
Lafayette College, Easton. ____.-.- ; , aw tied 1 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem _-__- tie : am 1 
Westminster College, New Wilmington , : 5 eutepaoim chet 1 
Overbrook School for the Blind, Philadelphia_- __- ached tinting aahts 3h 1 
Wilson College, Chambersburg... - ail pene pihith ape Aais ‘ 1 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia--. ._- eile ice ida donae 1 
Hamot Hospits ins tc tie sleet alla deh ace another | 1 
Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, PUR BOINUS.. 45. -sesisic- en 1 

19 

1 








ton ow 
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United States institutions at which foreign students studied during 1951-52 academic 
year under Department of State’s educational exchange program (USI E)—Con. 


























= Number of | Number of 
State and institution | institutions | students 
South Carolina: 
nN, SE oh as ds Ua ScebawusobcscSinntwaewesecacdes 1 1 
IR OI, I lied iid dhs acne «det does Ua enpeeien 1 2 
ne EE ne a sca wdenaive sey nihebdonnesenee M, 1 |} 1 
Lander College, Greenwood. ..-.....-.----.------ Shad h ocaghe hed eisigieds 1| 1 
EEE CAME WUEECY , SENOONITINN eos ose penn wetueccnaeene~censecanncés= 1 | 1 
FER Ss ee ee ee ee Se Oe eS ee | 5 6 
Tennessee: ers Sab? ro 
DS Aa) a 1 3 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga. ---.......-.-.---.-------.------] 1 1 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville..............----------- 1 3 
peempnis Siate Coless, Mempnis.................----«--+------------- | 1 1 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis..............----.-.--------------- | 1 2 
Maersk te eho rn oe oa Oh ences ee sapaunns | 5 10 
Texas: eG : piece 
mranwanetbwat Wenie. Btetie sso ee dc c ene neil | 1 17 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station__.......-- 1 5 
pe YD a as Renae te eran ae Se ddeaea 1 2 
Be a er a ers Eas eee 1 | 1 
| —} — 
MO Eh a kk caine 53 £4 chiowa kas ccieubostine te déucusbunieueeKnas 4 25 
Utah: —— 
i ere nme. AON a CR ns ck cng thd gaecidsenciitieue 1 1 
ce Sree SNES, WEE LO Ce ne 5. wencencueenbenasem | 1 1 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City_...............-.---.--- = tpbeebnnind | 1 1 
ecenengrspeeenenstsestenssseanaasnas|f soganesecms 
UNE. caw cheno eee hen dao tkc 1 bdo dca chn cen Lae hecannetekuled 3 3 
Vermont: Bennington College, Bennington, Dita dita amend cketimcedand biythe 1 | 1 
Virginia: Ber prance jae 
eens CNR, DEC nn cic na wemmadesensdecanensecess 1 1 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar-- es near eS ae Ste 1 l 
College of William and Mary, Willis umsburg_- SE Soh shies ota ee bunnend oe 1 1 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville...........-..---------------------| 1 | 3 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, a Le dbhbhannkbewe ef 1 1 
Riverside Hospital, Newport News_.......-.------ Pree oe | 1 1 
a A he ee, ee eh tes ile 2 6 | 8 
Washington: ir Fe, ae 
University of Washington, Seattle....................--.-----. ee al 1 | 20 
State College of Washington, Pullman EP eal 1 7 
Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham... pete en ini bol 1 | 1 
Ta OES aye oe SS es edt See . 3 | 28 
West Virginia: Bethany College, Bethany, total._.......-..----------- Sent 1 | 1 
Wisconsin: ws ir > e 
en rr enn enianeeiaeianed a 1} 34 
Beloit College, Beloit _- a ta eee eo bee: 1 | 1 
Marquette University, Milwaukee... _- edie astm Oh tha nite’ | 1 | 2 
Wisconsin State T eachers College, Eau EE re ene 1 |} 1 
a Ree eee 
a a I es | 4 | 38 
Wyoming: University of Wyoming, Laramie, total aS lP a 1 5 


SE SENN cdinsucacemcenueeds niRiaralihavueaipestenstesaninicsnexenieduhccbeinin — ~ 280 1, 493 


Bom =) 1 In addition 1 vherelai student was placed at the U Tniversity of Hawaii and 1 at the University 
of Puerto Rico. 

(2) This list includes students brought to the United States under authority of the Smith-Mundt Act 
(Public Law 402, 80th Cong.), the Fulbright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Cong.), the Finnish Exchange Act 
(Publie Law 265, 8ist Cong.), and the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 

(3) Selection of the institution in which these students are placed is guided by such factors as (1) the 
availability of scholarship assistance from the institution, and (2) course offerings best suited to the needs 
of the individual] student. 
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PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 


Senator Green. Do the institutions indicate to you how many 
students they are willing to receive and under w hat cigcumstances 
they are willing to receive them? 

Mr. Coniigan. We have worked for years, sir, because it would 
make our work easier for us, and so has the Institute of International 
Education, on the possibility of a quota, but American institutions 
simply do not like to work that way. They are apt to tell us when 
we present them, that is, through our agents, with a good foreign 
student that that they will take him regardless of anything else. 
They would prefer to deal on an individual basis. 

They do not like to set up a quota for various reasons, one of which 
is administrative. 

Senator Grren. I can understand that, but you distribute them 
in the first instance? 

Mr. CouuiGan. Yes, sir; we work through the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, but they effect placements in terms of where 
the student can get the most out of his experience here in the United 
States, and sometimes, of course, in terms of the availability of 
scholarships. 

Senator Green. Additional scholarships? 

Mr. CoiuieGan. Yes, in other words, we cut down the amount we 
give a student, depending on the proportion of the funds that the 
private organization provides the foreign student with. 


FOOD ALLOWANCES 


Senator McCarran. Last year we had an interesting matter pre- 
sented to us disclosing the giving of $9 lunches. That was quite an 
interesting problem here for a day or so. 

Mr. CouuiGcan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I do not happen to find it this vear. Has it 
been reduced? 

Mr. Couuigan. We have very drastically reduced the unit cost of 
those luncheons, I believe, sir. I obtained a report the other day on 
the amount of money that we have been given this year which is 
$3,050, and the average cost is $2.87 

Senator McCarran. $2.87? 

Mr. Couuigan. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is not so bad. That will dispose of the 
$9 lunches so far as we know. If we find those in here, I will let you 
know about it. 

Mr. CoiuiGan. You will not find it, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You have not obscured it somewhere, have 
you? 


ENTERTAINMENT ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Couiuican. No, sir. Entertainment is carried under program 
expenses farther along in this estimate in the amount of $3,050 with 
no increase over this year. 

Senator McCarran. How did you manage to train them to go from 
$9 down to $2.87? 








1 
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Mr. Cotiican. What happened there is that we used to bring a 
relatively small number of people in and we were able to make special 
arrangements for luncheons. During the course of the 2 years we 
have had to go to the hotels for those luncheons and, as you know, 
hotel costs have been going up and up. 

Senator Green. Why did you have to go to the hotels? 

Mr. Couiicgan. We thought that in view of the character of the 
visitors, the small number of visitors for whom we were giving these 
luncheons, some of them being just below Cabinet level, and some 
of them being distinguished editors and columnists and writers from 
foreign countries, we ought to indicate in an appropriate way our 
interest in them and have other people in this country meet with them. 

I might say that very few State Department people attended. 

Senator GreEN. You included not only the guests of honor, but 
the other guests; is that the idea? 

Mr. Couuiaan. Yes, sir; but there were very few people from the 
State Department at the luncheons. Out of 15 there might be 2 or 3 
who would be there for obvious reasons. But the rest were from 
private organizations and other Government organizations, one of 
the purposes being to interest these other groups in cooperating in 
the visits of these people, to get them to show them hospitality, to 
show them their plants and to help them in meeting other people, 
and so on. 

Senator Green. A free lunch is a good inducement to that. 

Mr. Co.iiigan. You probably will agree that it is, sir. It usually 
is. 

Senator Green. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, especially if you have a little revival 
just before the lunch. 

All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. CouuiGan. Well, sir, I believe I have covered most of the 
points that I wished to make here. I do want to stress again the 
fact that we do need these foreign currencies which are available to 
us under the Fulbright Act, but that that does not tell the whole 
story. We say that only 46 percent of the total of the funds that 
we are going to spend in this next year are being requested under this 
appropriation. 

We do not mean to say that without the 46 pereent we could func- 
tion effectively. We cannot bring foreign visitors to this country with 
Fulbright funds, for example, except insofar as international travel 
will do it. Insofar as we want to develop significant projects and 
plans that will be meaningful for our program, and in line with its 
general objectives, we have to have the dollars to support these foreign- 
currency funds. 

ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator McCarran. What did you ask of the Budget Bureau? 
Mr. CouuiGan. $8,500,000. 

Senator McCarran. And the budget gave you $6,800,000? 
Mr. CotuiGgan. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And the House gave you $5,500,000? 

Mr. Couuiean. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And this year you had $6,500,000? 
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Mr. Cotuiean. Yes, sir. To be exact, the amount was $6,567,958 
I think that is all, unless you have further questions. 
Senator McCarran. Thank you. 


OVERSEAS MISSION ACTIVITIES 


Senator McCarran. For ‘Overseas mission activities,” the budget 
estimate is in the amount of $24,567,914, an increase of $4,083,822 
over the appropriation for the current fiscal year. 

Page 739 of the justification will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

The estimate contemplates the employment for next year under 
this head of 5,880 persons, an increase of 1,346 employees over the 
current year. 

Please explain to the committee your reasons for this large increase; 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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FUNCTION OF OVERSEAS MISSION 


Senator McCarran. Before proceeding further, will you please 
explain what is meant by ‘‘overseas mission activities’’? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Mr. Chairman, I am responsible for this. The 
overseas mission activities provides for the staffs of our United 
States Information Services in our missions abroad, in embassies, 
legations, and consular offices abroad. 

These consist of Americans who are employed for the purposes of 
this program, together with a number of local employees necessary to 
carry out the program activity. 


SEPARATE SECTION IN EMBASSIES 


Senator McCarran. Well, now, this group is entirely separate and 
apart from the personnel of the embassies and the consulates, and so 
forth? 

Mr. JoHNsToNne. It is a separate section of those establishments, sir. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, this pays for the personnel 
of the embassies, does it not? 

Mr. Jounstonr. Their pay comes out of this appropriation. 

Senator McCarran. You have additional personnel in each em- 
bassy; is that right? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And that personnel is paid for by this appro- 
priation? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, there is a transfer from the State De- 
partment to you for information conveyed to you by employees of the 
State Department in the embassies? 

Mr. Jonnstone. I am not sure whether I understand that. 

Senator McCarran. For administrative support. 


REIMBURSABLE FUNCTION 


Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, that is a transfer from this appro- 
priation to our regular “Salaries and Expenses” appropriation. We 
have increased the staff in the embassies to give the administrative 
support to these additional program people that are paid out of this 
appropriation. 

Senator McCarran. I am a little bit thickheaded on that. Will 
you make it as clear as you can to me? 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, at a particular post we would have 
one administrative group within the embassy that would handle the 
payrolling, do the procurement work, handle the security problems 
and the general administrative work for all of the people at the post. 

Senator McCarran. Now, first of all, confine yourself to the per- 
sonnel under this program. 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes. For the people that are in this program we 
handle all of their payroll work in the regular embassy administrative 
office. 

We handle all of the procurement for the people that are paid from 
this appropriation in our regular administrative office of the embassy. 
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For providing that service to these people, that is, those people 
that are paid from this appropriation, there is a transfer of funds to 
the embassy operation. 

Senator McCarran. May I see whether this is a correct thought 
that comes out of that statement: 

In addition to the money which you get out of this appropriation, 
there is money which is transferred to you by the State Department? 

Mr. Wiser. It is the other way, Mr. Chairman. In order that 
this particular program may be charged for the actual cost of opera- 
tion, funds are appropriated within this appropriation not only for 
the program people that Mr. Johnstone is speaking of, but also to the 
embassy to provide the administrative support for them. 

Senator McCarran. I see. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Jounstone. Mr. Chairman, with respect to your first question 
on the justification for the increases of personnel requested, 1 would 
like to make it clear and make a statement on that, if I may. 

Senator McCarran. Pardon me just a moment. I believe that 
bell was for a quorum call. 

Excuse me. Go ahead. 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. I was going to say that I have a brief statement 
which I would like to make with respect to this, if you will permit me, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 

Mr. Jounstone. Mr. Chairman, this estimate provides for over- 
seas operations in 85 countries and 180 posts where we have operations 
in 1952. No increase in the number of countries or posts is proposed. 
A detailed list of locations where we operate overseas and the per- 
sonnel assigned to each appears on pages 212 to 217 of the House 
hearings. 

RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUT 


We are asking restoration of the House cut which eliminated the 
increase of $4,083,822, requested to provide 1492 additional local 
employees. Under the House bill only 50 additional local employees 
could be authorized. 

Senator McCarran. How many did you want? 

Mr. Jonnstone. We want 1492 additional ones. 

Senator McCarran. And the House cut you down to how many? 

Mr. Jounstone. Fifty, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They were parsimonious; were they not? 

Senator GreEN. I would like to inquire as to whether our experience 
has proven that these local employees who are program employees are 
well trained and experienced and are vital to the success of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Jounstone. If I may, sir, I would just like to complete my 
statement and then address myself to Senator Green’s question. 

Experience has proven that well-trained local employees are vital 
to the success of the program overseas. 
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LOCAL EMPLOYEES IN PRIORITY COUNTRIES 


The additional local positions requested are primarily to strengthen 
the staffs in priority countries. Of the total of 85 countries, 33, or 
38.8 percent, are in priority zones 1 to 4. 

Of the new positions, 1,281, or 85.9 percent, are for these priority 
countries. The 211 remaining positions, or 14.1 percent of the in- 
crease requested, are for the 52 countries in priority zones 5 to 7 
inclusive. 

Eighty -one percent of the total positions requested for 1953 are for 
the 33 countries included in priority zones 1 through 4. The remain- 
ing 19 percent of the overseas staff is for countries in priority zones 
5, 6, and 7. 

The local employees distribute our information materials, such as 
pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, motion-picture films, and so forth. 
Many of them are skilled, well-educated professional people who write, 
rewrite, and adapt raw materials to have maximum impact in their 
countries. 

The average annual salary of these additional positions is about 
$1,125. “TF he net cost in 1953 will be about 25 percent less due to the 
average delay in hiring them. The cost of these 1,492 local positions 
and all other personal-service increases amount to about $2,515,426. 


GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


The remainder of the increase, $1,568,396, is to cover estimated 
additional requirements of the 180 posts for general operating ex- 
penses. The estimate for the 180 posts breaks down among 9 other 
object and 45 subject purposes. It will provide an average monthly 
increase of $726 in the general operating expenses at each post. 

These locals I have spoken of, Mr. Chairman, are people who have 
held responsible positions in their country, and who are working for 
us. They enable us now, because of their knowledge of the country, 
and because of their knowledge of the customs of the people, to do a 
better job and to avoid making the mistakes which sometimes Ameri- 
cans without that detailed knowledge might make. 

Senator McCarran. Are they natives? 

Mr. JoHNnsTone. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to address myself to your ques- 
tion, Senator Green, on what these people do and why they are im- 
portant to the program operation, and I would like to do that first 
of all by saying that many of these people, in fact, all of them—of 
course, their experience will vary—are people who are skilled and who 
are professional people. 


EXAMPLE OF AVERAGE LOCAL EMPLOYEES 


I have, for example, picked out before I came up here the biographies 
of a sampling of some of these local employees whom I happen to 
know personally. 

Here is a Mr. Sen who is employed in our publications operations 
in Calcutta, India. 

He holds a degree from Calcutta University. In fact, he holds 
two degrees from that university. 

Senator McCarran. Is he an Indian? 
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Mr. Jounstone. He is an Indian, and a local employee in the 
USIS in Calcutta. He is particularly skilled in the use of Bengali, 
which is the language of Bengal Province in which Calcutta is located. 
He has been employed for a year there. 

Previous to that, he worked for publishing houses in Calcutta. 
He has, therefore, been of invaluable assistance to us in enabling us 
to make contracts with these firms to insure a wider distribution of 
our publications than otherwise would be possible. 

I received today, Mr. Chairman, what I think is a good example of 
the value of these local employees. This comes from our Embassy 
at La Paz, Bolivia. You may recall that there has been some trouble 
there. What I have here is a commendation written by our Ambas- 
sador with respect to one of our local employees named Luis Alipas, 
who has been invaluable to the Embassy and to the American interests 
in Bolivia because of his knowledge and personal connection with the 
members of the Government during the late uprising in La Paz. 

Senator McCarran. I am trying to associate that program. 

Mr. JounstTone. The reason I mentioned that, sir, is because in this 
particular dispatch, our Ambassador has presented this as a special 
commendation. 

I recognized that it was a particular or special affair which does not 
relate directly to the program, but this dispatch includes a statement 
of this man’s training and background and the fact that he had been 
invaluable as an employee in the operation of the USIS program. I 
mention that because it freshly came to my desk today. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INFORMATION MATERIALS 


Senator McCarran. I wish you would hearken back now to this 
question that Senator Green asked you with respect to what these 
people do. 

I think you should tell him that after a little bit. Tell him what 
they do generally in the missions where they are located. 

Mr. Jounstone. In our USIS offices—and I think you, Senator, 
have seen some of these offices—we are concerned with the distribu- 
tion of information materials, very often with the development of 
local radio programs, and with the distribution of pamphlets and pub- 
lications in order to carry out the objectives of this program.’ 

We are also interested in the distribution of books and materials in 
the exchange of persons program as to which you have just heard the 
testimony. 

The people whom we have as local employees are the people who 
assist the American staffs which we have tried to maintain at what 
we consider a reasonable level for the American direction of this 
program. 

The locals assist them, for example, in motion pictures, in taking 
out one of our mobile units and showing films outside of the capital 
city and outside of the places where the USIS offices are located so 
that we may have a wider audience for what the film conveys. 

Senator McCarran. Let me ask you this right there: Are there 
not two groups of employees involved in this same line of business? 
Is there not a group that is attached to the Embassy? 

Mr. JounsTone. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McCarran. And is there not another group beside that? 
Take your mobile units, for example. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, they are not handled by the group that 
is in the Embassy? 

Mr. JoHNsTonE. Yes, sir, if I understand your question correctly. 

Senator McCarran. We have had testimony about these mobile 
units as of the other day. 

Mr. JoHnstTone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. They did not make any mention of the 
people being connected with the Embassy. 

Mr. Jounsrone. Well, they are, sir. I did not hear that testimony 
the other day on the motion-picture units, but the mobile units are 
operated by the USIS staff. 

Senator McCarran. By the USIS staff? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Is it the USIS staff that is in the Embassy 
that operates these units? 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And is there any other staff? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. NO, sir. 

Senator McCarran. None whatever? 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. I am always looking for over- 
lapping. 

Mr. Jounsrone. Yes, sir. I share that. We are looking for 
that, too. 


LOCAL EMPLOYEES WORK ON TRANSLATED MATERIALS 


One of the most useful types of work which the local employees are 
doing for us is work in the widespread use of translated materials. 

1 am sure you recall, Senator, in previous hearings before this 
committee, that this committee has asked the question: Well, how 
much are you doing in English, and why can you not do more in the 
language of the country’ 

During the past year, we have been producing far more material 
in the language of the country. Now, these employees, because they 
are professional people and people who have connections in the 
country, many times enable us to get into groups who can help dis- 
tribute our material. 

One of the principles which we try to apply overseas is that our 
ideas, whether we are trying to expose communism as We are in every 
country where they are trying to infiltrate, or trying to explain the 
principles of American democracy, that is more effective if it is done 
by the local people themselves, that is, the people who are natives to 
the country, because I am sure you will rec ognize that when an Ameri- 
can says this or that or an American gives out a pamphlet or an 
American explains something, there is some feeling naturally that, 
well, that is propaganda and they may not believe it. 

Senator McCarran. Well, let us dwell on this subject. Yesterday 
we heard testimony from Mr. Lacy. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Senator McCarran. He testified with reference to books and 
magazines. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And he testified as to the personnel that was 
engaged in that line of business. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, that is separate and distinct from your 
personnel? 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. It is in this. 

Senator McCarran. I am speaking now of the personnel. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That is separate personnel from yours entirely, 
and yet you told us here a minute ago that this personnel to which 
you are addressing your explanation now deals in these books and 
magazines and so forth. 

Mr. Jounstonn. I think I heard Mr. Lacy’s testimony, if I can 
reply to your question. 

Senator McCarran. Yes; I want you to do that. 

Mr. Jounstone. Mr. Lacy has here in Washington a staff, I think 
he said, of 157 persons. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnstone. They obtained the books and do the screening 
that he testified to. 

In our missions overseas we have librarians in our information 
libraries and a local staff to assist them. We have the USIS officers 
and perhaps public affairs officers and cultural officers who are in- 
terested in the distribution of publications. 

All of those overseas staffs, sir, are a part of this particular item 
in the appropriation. 

Now, they do not come directly under Mr. Lacy’s supervision in 
that they are overseas and are a part of one group headed by the 
public affairs officers. I felt that perhaps our testimony was not 
quite clear on that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. It was not. That is true, I understood bim 
to say that under him he had 167 or 168 people. 

Mr. Jonnstone. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Then he talked about the personnel that was 
abroad. 

Mr. JouNSTONE. Yes, sir. 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION OF: PUBLICATIONS 


Senator McCarran. Distributing these publications. 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes, sir. I think he was talking about that, sir, 
since he is head of one of the divisions which services those people in 
the USIS staff. 

Senator McCarran. And your division distributes these publica- 
tions; is that right? 

Mr. Jonnsronn. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And they operate out of the embassies; is 
that right? 

Mr. JoHnsTone. Yes, sir. 


95515—52——_-79 
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Senator McCarran. Now, he spoke about informational centers: 
is that right? 

Mr. Jounstone. Information libraries, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Now, are those under you or under Mr. 
Lacy? 

Mr. JoHnstonge. Those come under my general supervision. 

Senator McCarran. Why was he telling us about that? 

Mr. JouHnstone. Because the money for supplying the books an 
the materials and the assistance and the servic ing of those centers is 
his particular job. It is my job to see that that is coordinated wit), 
the other services from Washington to our posts overseas. 

Senator McCarran. Does he select the publications? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And then you take them from him after he 
selects them? 

Mr. Jonnstone. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. And then you transport them overseas? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right, sir. I insure that they are trans- 
ported overseas. 

Senator McCarran. And then you distribute them? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is done through the USIS staff. 


PRICE OF BOOKS DETERMINED 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Who sets the price? 

Senator McCarran. Who sets the price for what, Senator? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Who sets the price on these books? 

Mr. JounstTone. Overseas when they are sold, sir, if I understand 
your question correctly 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. Jounstone. It depends on the arrangements that have been 
made. As Mr. Lacy testified yesterday, where we use a local pub- 
lisher and make a contract with a local publisher for the production 
of, say, 10,000 copies of a single book, we try to make such a contract 
that will enable him to sell those at a low price in order that he may 
compete with the problem that we have with the tremendous spread 
of Russian publications. 

We do that by agreeing, as Mr. Lacy testified yesterday, to take a 
small percentage of those publications, that is, to pay for a small 
percentage of the books. If there are 10,000 to be sold, we may buy 
1,000 and try to place those where normally there would not be any 
sales of that publication. 

Senator GREEN. Such as what, if you will give us an illustration. 

Mr. JouNnsTone. Such as a commercial publisher in Calcutta, 
who will put out or agree to put out an American book in translation 
and publish it for sale to the extent of 20,000 copies. We may agree 
to buy 1,500 copies. 

Now, what we w ill do with those copies is to place them in the ver) 


outlying districts, in the schools, one copy in a school, so that we 
may supple ment with that small number of copies the quantity that 
can be sold commercially and which will not reach to those outlying 
points. 

It is a complicated operation. We do that by agreement, of course, 
because we are not going to give away books that other persons might 
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buy who have the money to buy them with. That means that we 
would not distribute them, for example, in Calcutta, nor in any of the 
other major cities in Bengal. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


EFFECT OF INFORMATION PROGRAM IN ITALY 


Mr. Jounstrone. I would like to give one illustration, if I may, of 
what I think is a rather good illustration of how our local employees 
can and do assist in this program. 

For the past year, we have faced, as I am sure the members of the 
committee know, a very severe problem in Italy in connection with 
Communists and the spread of communism, particularly in the 
Italian labor movement. 

Largely with the assistance of our local employees, we have been 
able to get our materials distributed directly to the labor groups in 
northern Italy. Because our local employees had connections and 
could arrange with these connections to have this material distributed, 
our reports show that, I think, we have been quite successful in this 
type of activity. 

For example, we have had a series of letters from the free labor 
unions in Italy, and I would like to give just one or two quotations 
from them, if 1 may, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE (reading): 

The material produced and distributed by the USIS is en extremely effective 
means of propaganda among workers who were at first reluctant to zccept this 
material but now ask for it. In a very short time, our union has increased its 
membership 200 percent in this shipyard, and that is partly due to the readiness 
and the diligence of the USIS in distributing the material. 

That is one illustration of this, Mr. Chairman. 

You may be interested in these photographs which were given to 
us of Communist Party cards which were turned in by workers in 
Communist Party unions who came to the free trade-unions in Ltaly 
and said that because of the kinds of material and exhibits whica 
they had seen, largely produced by the USIS, they were turning in 
their Communist Party cards and joining the free trade-union. 


PROPORTION OF LOCAL AND UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


Senator GREEN. What percentage of the additional employees you 
are asking for is made up of foreigners? 

Mr. Jounsrone. All of them are foreigners, sir. Those are the only 
additional employees overseas that we are asking for. 

Senator Green. And what proportion are they of your existing 
employees? 

Mr. Jounstone. I believe Mr. May has that percentage figure. 

Mr. May. There are 967 Americans out of a total request of 6 443. 

Senator GREEN. Senator Lodge and I were abroad in connection 
with the loyalty program. 

We were amazed to find that the United States had a larger pro- 
portion of foreigners in its embassies than did any other country. 

We recommended strongly that the number be decreased. The 
argument against that by the State Department was that they could 
get their work done much cheaper that way. 
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Now, in a great many cases, we find that the Americans sent there 
were unprepared to do their jobs properly, and for that reason they 
have to hire foreigners to do their work for them. 

Now, instead of educating the Americans to do the work them- 
selves properly, we send half educated people to those jobs abroad 
and then hire foreigners. 

That tends to increase the loyalty risk and the security risk very 
greatly. : c 

Mr. Jounstone. That may be right, sir. 

Senator GREEN. We received a statement from the State Depart- 
ment indicating that they sympathized with this point of view and 
stating that the number of foreigners ought to be decreased and that 
they were hoping to decrease the number. 

Now we have heard the figure which you have just given. I might 
say that there is the other extreme in the case of the Soviet Govern- 
ment which does not hire any foreigners. 


REPLACEMENT OF LOCALS WITH UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


Well, that is going to be a handicap to them, of course. They carry 
that to their extreme, but we seem to go to the other extreme. 

Senator McCarran. What do you have to say to that, Mr. John- 
stone? 

Mr. Jounstone. I would like to say this, sir: I think we are trying 
to do our best to cary on what I think is the intent of Congress in this 
program which means as wide a dissemination of ideas and information 
to the people of the countries as possible. 

Now, obviously, we could theoretically do that with a total Ameri- 
can staff. 

Senator GreEN. There has been no such suggestion made. 

I wish you would confine yourself to the facts we have before us in 
this discussion. 

Mr. JounsTone. The requests which we have for these increases 
are based on a careful country by country survey of the needs that we 
have for personnel to assist us in the dissemination of this material 
widely throughout the countries. 

Senator Green. I know that. That is because the Americans 
cannot do it. They do not know how to do it. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. Sir, I have been to our missions overseas, and | 
think we do have an American staff which is, on the whole, well trained 
and which certainly is doing the job they are expected to do, but they 
have to have additional people to assist them if they are going to get 
out and reach the people of the country. 

Senator Green. Instead of decreasing the percengage of foreigners, 
you are increasing it. 

Mr. Wriper. Mr. Chairman, I might add on that point that under 
the regular Salaries and Expenses appropriation of the Department 
there is a sum contained in our 1953 request for the replacement of 
some 51 locals with Americans. In this particular program, the 
predominance of the utilization of aliens has always been considerably 
in excess of the Americans overseas by reason of the nature of the task 
to be performed. 
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But certainly the Department did take cognizance of the so-called 
Green-Lodge report, and I think we have made great headway in 
firming up our security provisions so that we feet that now we are in 
a very safe condition. 

TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator McCarran. What is the total number of your employees? 

Mr. JounstTone. I believe Mr. May has that figure. 

Senator McCarran. How many all together? 

Senator Green. I[ thought you just gave it. You said 6,000. 

Mr. May. That was a projected number. As of April 30, on the 
rolls, we had 889 Americans and 3,738 locals, making a total of 4,627 
as of April 30. 

Senator McCarran. As of April 30 of this year? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. For 1952, you have 951, according to my 
figures here. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; that is the authorized strength that we planned 
to have by June 30. It does not appear at this point that we will be 
up to that full strength. 


OVERSEAS POSTS SERVED 


Senator McCarran. How many Embassies do you serve? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. 180 posts, sir, in 85 countries. 

Senator McCarran. In 85 countries? 

Mr. JoHnstTone. Yes, sir. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, the increase we are asking for is 
limited to primarily 33 crucial countries. 

Senator McCarran. That is an average of about 24 persons per 
Kkmbassy? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Per post. I think that would be about the 
average. 

Senator McCarran. I was using 184 Embassies and 4,627 
employees. 

Senator Green. They are not embassies. 

Senator McCarran. They are embassies or consulates or American 
mission posts. I call them embassies, but I realize that they are 
embassies, consulates, and mission posts. 

Senator Green. Where you have an embassy and a consulate at 
the same place, do you have personnel in both? 

Mr. JoHnstone. Well, where there is an embassy, and there is also 
a consular office as part of that embassy, that counts as one post only. 

In the House hearings, sir, at page 213, we have a list of all of the 
posts overseas, together with the number of Americans and locals 
shown as of December 31, 1951, and are authorized positions. 

Senator McCarran. I think that should go into our hearings. I 
will ask that page 213 through and including page 217 of the House 
hearings go into the record. 

Mr. Jounstone. That shows what the distribution is, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 
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Location of overseas missions 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 






































Authorized positions,| Employment as of hy a 1953 esti- 
fiscal year 1952 Dec, 31, 1951 
Country and post oe ee | 
| Ameri-| | Ameri-| Ameri- 
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etait tie teieaae S a eee eee ee oe 8 : a re } 
Argentina: 
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Fortaleza te 3 | oe 3 3 
Porto Alegre__. s : 2 | 5 | 7 2 | 5 7 
Recife ; 2 7 sar Ss 7 
Sao Paulo-..-.--- 4 6 15 | 21 | 3 | 25 | 28 | 
Vitoria : 4 | 4 |. 3 | 3 
Belo Horizonte 2 2 2 | Dt oda cua ae bee Buk! 
Total, Brazil_-.. 28 100 128 21 87 | 108 
Chile: fay ree Eset 
Santiago coach 5 7 25 32 7 | 23 30 
Concepcion............. . = 1 | 1 1 | 1 
etd: Obie. is bade 7 2} 23| 7] 2 31| 
Colombia: | Dt | Teed 
Boroté gtinael scgea ae 1s! 22 | 2 
Barranquilla 1 | 1 1 1 | 2 
Cali j 1 | 1 ; 2 2 | 2 | 
Medellin 1 | 1 1 | 1 2 
Total, Colombia_.. 5 24 | 29 4} 22 | 26 | 
ie | | | | 
Costa Rica: San Jose... 2 6 | 8 2 5 7 
Cuba: | é 
Habana 7 12 | 19 7 12 | 19 
Santiago X l l 1 | 1 
Camaguey 3 | 3 3 3 
Total, Cuba. 7 16 23 7 16 23 | 
Dominican Republic: Ciudad Tru- 
jillo - i 2 6 | 8 2 5 7 
Ecuador: | | | 
Quito : ; 4 10 | 14 4 | 10 14 
Guayaquil..........-- ] 3 | 4 | 1 | 3 | 4 
Total, Ecuador_____- 5 1i3| 18] 5 2) et 
E] Salvador: San Salvador 2 6 s 2 6 
Guatemala: Guatemala City 8 15 23 | 5 il 16 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince 2 6 8 | 2 6 8 | 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa -- 2 5 7 | 2 3 5 
Mexico: 
Mexico City_.......- : 23 81} 104 | 23 74 97 | 
Guadalajara... ...........- 1 | 6 T Beart 4 4 
enti ck nasa’ ; 2 8 10 2 | 6 s 
ie ii i i i aks i 65] 121 25 84 109 
Nicaragua: Managua__..._...._.... 4 | 14 | 18 | 4 | 14 | 18 
Panama: Panama City...__.._______| 5 |} 10 15 4 8 | 12 | 
Paraguay: Asuncion....-...- wake 3 | 6 | 9 j 2 8 | 10 
Peru: Lima___--. KBannciioee 5 | 20 | 25 | 4] 19 | 23 
Uruguay: Montevideo.._.----...-_-- 7 18 25 7 17 24 | 
Venezuela: | | 
a A 2 5 12 | 17 5 15 20 
DINO 8 is noe cewceunes ton l 2 3 ‘ 1 } 
Total, Venezuela............. 6 | 14 20 6 i 15 21 
Total, American Republics. --- 144 | 477 | 621 “14 | 436 Fe ~ 560 | ” 144 | 560 | 
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Location of overseas missions—Continued 


































































































EUROPE 
| Authorized positions,} Employment as of | Requested 1953 esti- 
fiscal year 1952 Dec. 31, 1951 | mate 
Country and post — rarrtene oe ae Wamaaanaes 
Ameri- 9) |Amert-| + 30 | masa) | Ameri- a 
an Locals | Total | can | L0cals| Total | ean Locals Total 
“ * Peer ~~ nee 
Algeria: Algiers_-...-.- deauicaebnapeess 4 8| 12] 3} 5 8 | 4 10 14 
Australia: | 
EES 3. dnifeincdathpacosuttack= 5 20 | 25 4 | 20 | 24 | 5 22 27 
NN oe ae wttnaahin cial beweain 2 11 | 13 2 | 7 | 9 | 29 12 14 
Pam”... ...... pore ca Sacha 1 | Pasa 1 1 1 | 1 
DEIR abet n a nwenanidcinet tins ani Gad 1 | thw 1 | oi 1 1 
BYWORO. 2.2 6255-14 ons enene en |------ 1 | 1 1 1 | 2 1 
Total, Australia .--..........- : fe Rae Spee 6 30 36 | - 37 | 44 
Belgium: Brussels -_------- mieasie 9 | 33 | 42 9 31 | 40 | 9 35 44 
ee ‘fi... 2 oe: } 2 | 9 2 4 
Denmark: Copenhagen... __-.--...--- i ae 26 ro. ae: ae 7 24 31 
pp ye. a EE See 9 27 36 s 21 | 29 | 9 32 | 41 
SS E=E———SSsn = |= Te = —————— | en — = ———— —— 
France: | | | 
Ea ea sachieimtheld 49 19 239 45 186 | 231 | 49 210 | 259 
BE goto sock dtl anode 4 12 16 3 ll 14 4 18 22 
SI iccnnkactassosdpee achitea 3 St Sina) 7 7). She ee 
cinch iairineniihcindaeoiibigeiniait 4 6 10 3 | 6 | 9 4 12 | 16 
Pla iductshivenkkconne xan 4 6 | 10 3 6 Q | 4 12 | 16 
IG Ss on bamcckdeipuincokgucce 3 10 | 13 3 9 | 12 3 16 19 
Total, France................-.| 67| 229| 206| 57| 225| 282| 67| 2o79| 346 
French West Indies: Martinique - - - 1 | 2 | 3 1 | 2 | 3 1 2 | 3 
Great Britain: ey 
i hei ae 23 | 62 | 85 20 61 81 | 23 74 | 97 
POMNNGR sancctsccusswinss ssaded 1 | 3 | 4 1 2 3 | 1 7 8 
Total, Great Britain_....--.-- 24 65 | 89 21 63 84 | 24 | 2) 81 | 105 
Hungary: Budapest-__-.....-- = 3 | 13 16 2 2 4 | 3 13 16 
Iceland; Reykjavik..........-..-...-- 4 | 5 9 4 3 ez 4 | 6 10 
ee | 2} 3 5 2 3 5 2 6 | 8 
Italy: | | | . a 
SE eiGakdekendcwaknea sang acer | 35 118 153 32 119 151 | 35 138 173 
I  cininicks 8 Girt Micka aie bo ses avn 4 | 20 BO Si cci 15 | 15 | 4 | 23 27 
Oe a Ri ee ; 4 13 17 5; 14 19 | 4 18 | 22 
CE ctenchenkemnahivudeganesiel 4 | 11 15 4 15 19 4 15 19 
BEE che ceckihatomhcusene = 4 20 24 4 20 24 | 4 | 26 30 
O_o pAhonseweius eden 5 | 20 25 7 | 18 | 25 | 5 | 23 | 28 
POND. «a s0cn<s-- cuiceeinensinae 4 | 18 22 3 14 17 | 4 18 22 
UE niin Gach iaiew visi Gia toreimder marten 4) 14 18 4) 12 | 16 | 4 | 15 | 19 
4 ee SR See ee 4 9 13 Box: 1 | 4) 12 |} 16 
WE oo co taaienn atu tubes 3 | 10 13 3 | 3 6 | 3 12 | 15 
Total, Italy..................... 71 | 253| 324 63| 230; 203/ 71| 300] 371 
Luxemburg: Luxemburg ~--.....-.-.-- 1 Bilcd. 1 eee 1 | 1 
—— SS. § ——— SS SS ES 
The Netherlands: 
EE inion ak aanesadeanank 8 | 30 38 10 33 43 8 35 | 43 
Parham daswnnscens 1 | 4 | 5 1 6 7 | 1 | 6 | 7 
Total, Netherlands. ..........- 9 | 34 | 43 11 | 39 50 | 9 41 | 50 
New Zealand: Wellington. --.----- sie 2 | 4 | 6 1 | 4 5 | 2 10 | 12 
Norway: War ae) a “e A iy woes; neg ae Eo 8 
it nn ceded ancnncemes 8; 13] 2 8} 14 22 | i ea 24 
SR AS IE 1 eel ifs 2 ae 5 
NE PIT cocirendo cscs cnn 9 | 15 | 24 9 15 24 9 20 2 
| SRS 4 | 7 |} 3 | 4) 7 3 10 | 13 
Portugal: Lisbon. - een 6 | 17 | 23 5 | 17 | 22 | 6 | 21 7 
Rumania: Bucharest. -.....-...---- | 1 | 1 <7 rE 1 
Spain: ties 1 Pr : Coe ax et oe ‘| eee. 
Madrid_...... siilabialaa Acta team Gish or ital 10 | 41 51 8 39 | 47 10 41 51 
rs reer Oat ee a ore 3 8 | 11 3 | 9 | 12 | 3 | 8 | 11 
|e ESR RE i a 2 6 8 2 | 4 | 5 2 | 8 | 10 
CR ih did cca nmancins 2 | 6 & 2 6 | s 2 8 10 
WE ibveicncsnce cpeticbsebiicat ai 1 | 6 | 7 | 1 | 1 | 2 | 1 7 8 

















Total, Spain.........- ae ee 18 67 85 | 16 59 631 3 72 90 
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Location of overseas missions—Continued 


EUROPE—Continued 


Authorized positions,| Employment as of | Requested 1953 esti- 














fiscal year 1952 | Dee. 31, 1951 mate 
Country and post ere as —— ———_—_—_——_———— 
Ameri- ale | Tata? |Ameri- sale | Tata) |Ameri- nek 
fay Locals | Total oars Locals | Total pon Locals | Total 
Sweden: | | 
ge 8 | 30 38 | 30 39 8 | 34 | 42 
ROGGE iceusceicgctws ocd ebekew 1 4 5 1 2 3 1 6 7 
Total, Sweden_............--- 9 34 43 10 32 42 9 40 | 19 
Switzerland: = reed 
Ue Ree Sn te 7 17 24 | 7 17 24 7 18 | 2 
oT SSIS Aa I 1 | 2 3 | 1 2 3 2 | 3 
TN ioc cc itcséaseee stein dimcaseadl 2 .) ree 2 BE wecdou 2 2 
Total, Switzerland_..........- 8 | 21 29 | 8 21 29 | 8 | 22 | 30 
Trieste: Trieste_.....- Teese 6 | 13 19 | 5 11 16 6 | 13 | 19 
Union of South Africa: i r eS oe {- -bPos ae x pes 
WIENS S tccik ce cteomine abies 1 | 2 | 3 | 1 2 3 1] 4) 
Johannesburg............--- i 4 | 14 18 | 5 12 17 4 17 | 21 
Total, Union of South Africa__- 5 16 21 6 4} 20 5| 21 26 
GS; Bi ee WW woken cae 74 7 14 8 7 15 7 | 7) 14 
Yugoslavia: | i 
NNN Boss salt “eT Sha hae 10 33] 43 $12 OSHS Qo 
Oe : 3 | 16 | 19 2 l 3 3 16 | 19 
Total, Yugoslavia.............. 17 41 58 12 34 46 | 17 41 | 58 
| ne 310 965 | 1,275 279 892 | 1,171 310 | 1,146 1, 456 
FAR EAST! 
os wcalileenapiadliceliaicieaini icine wget ‘inestaacaaiihiai energetic 
Burma: | 
Rangoon___....-- crea 15 86 101 14 &3 97 18 118 136 
\. | ee eee See 2 12 14 2 12 14 2 18 20 
I, BB cveves ocandeens 17 98 115 16 95 111 20 136 156 
Formosa: 
a i Seetitata tale 10 44 54 10 44 54 14 112 126 
ae 2 4 6 on 4 4 3 20 23 
Total, Formosa__...--- ee sschien 12 48 60 10 48 58 7 132 149 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong-_-_------- ‘ 14 83 97 2 70 2 7 125 142 
Indochina: 
Tele a oe ae oan wets leat . 20 115 135 20 105 125 20 140 160 
Hanoi a eS ja 4 13 17 4 13 17 5 25 30 
ees 3 13 16 3 5 8 3 22 25 
MII \ gh erg i ie 7 2 6 aa. ‘ 5 5 2 18 20 
Total, Indochina_._.....-.-- 29 147 176 27 128 155 30 205 23 
Indonesia: 
CON eae ae 14 | 90 104 12 82 04 15 137 152 
Medan a nae it allemaal 4) 17 21 3 16 19 4 30 4 
Surabaya 3 24 27 3 20 23 3 40 4 
Total, Indonesia_.-_....-.-- 7 21 131 152 18 118 136 22 207 | 229 
Japan aceite scasodanaiciusaen 22 9 31 14 9 MD Resi acute ; 
Korea: Pusan_._.-- oe : 38 334 372 22 309 331 44 514 558 
Malaya: 
Singapore eames : 17 45 62 13 45 58 17 98 115 
Kuala Lumpur---_- a aie tac 4 10 14 5 8 13 5 20 25 
Oe ttn gehen cake cca 2 3 5 3 2 5 2 12 l4 
Total, Malaya----.-.-- ; : 23 58 81 21 55 76 24 130 154 


1 Excludes 1953 Japanese program. i | i | 
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Location of overseas missions—Continued 


FAR EAST !—Continued 














I a rN nea ea — nae = 
| Authorized positions,| Employment as of | Requested 1953 esti- 
fiscal year 1952 Dec. 31, 1951 mate 

Country and post a ' eee —ponitenes tT 
| Ameri- ie | ean jmnert-| wale} Teta) |Ameri- ee 
| can | Locals | Total | can | Locals | Total aie Locals | Total 
Philippines: | 
Pe udcedsckos: Male autasee | 30 180 | 210 | 2%} 135 163 30 229 259 
Cenu..... ; ewe 1 | 19 | 20 | 2 | 27 | 29 1 30 | 31 
Davao. | 1 i 18 ‘ | 26 | 26 l 35 36 
lloilo 1 | 20 | 21 j-.- 29 | 29 1 30 3 
Legaspi l 15 16 j.... 15 | 15 l 20 21 
Laoag = Rive Gee 2 aT. oe 1 18 19 
Tuguergarao 1| 12 | oS 13 13 1 15 16 
Total, Philippines.......__- ; 36 277 30 265 205 36 377 413 
Thailand: | | 
SS ee 31°. @1~ 8): 69} 90 23 110 133 
Chiengmai : awe 1 11 | 12 | 1 ll 12 2 18 20 
Total, Thailand__-....-.-..-- | 93 so! 103| 22 80 | 102 25 | 128 153 
Total, Far East......- edie 235 | 1,265 | 1,500 | 192 | 1,177 | 1,369 235 | 1,954 2, 189 
| | 
NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 

Dee ees rc ee eee 3 i. 3 3 5 5 

Afghanistan: Kabul. -.............-.- 5 10 15 5 4 12 5 16 21 

Angola: Luanda ; : Se aia ai 1 Rites 1 Rat os 3 3 

Belgian Congo: Leopoldville. __..__.- 1 4 5 |... 4 4 1 6 7 

ReRWOOU? GMNOEENO. «og ond ica ccawscs 5 22 27 6 22 28 5 40 45 

Egypt: | 

te abe ; 17 85 102 | 15 77 92 17 120 137 
IS Ties 2 ee ce ee 3 15 | 18 | 2 4 6 3 20 23 
ee teat oe ee i 100 | 120 17 81 98 20) 140 160 

Ethiopia: Addis Ababa S chane 2 8 | 10 | 2 9 11 2 14 16 

French West Africa: Dakar S.E l 3 | oo 3 3 l 5 6 

Cee Res: AOE... cou nccdcccuce 2 s 10 2 5 7 2 20 22 

Greece: 

Athens the piedk owl neeee 22 64 86 23 49 72 22 80 102 
Salonika. . ho 3 15 18 3 13 16 3 25 Oy 
ee 2 10 | 12 2 10 12 2 20 22 

Ss MII oe nd ceee c 27 8&9 116 28 72 100 27 125 152 

India: 

New Delhi__._- Se 21 148 169 | 24 164 188 21 200 221 
Bombay 14 145 159 | 15 120) 135 14 181 195 
Calcutta ll 61 72 | 12 3 65 ll 74 8 
Madras 11 70 81 14 55 69 11 R5 06 
Lucknow. 2 4 6 Cs : ‘ 2 12 14 
Bangalore 2 4 6 7 10 10 2 8 10 
Hyderabad _- 2 4 6 2 12 14 
Total, India_ -- 63 436 499 65 402 467 63 572 635 
Tran: re j 
Tehran... pdeines sae 31 98 124 27 87 114 31 143 174 
Meshed 1 | 5 6 1 l 1 15 16 
Tabriz 1 5 6 1 1 1 10 11 
Isfahan. 2 10 12 1 6 7 2 15 7 
Shiraz. 1 5 6 1 10 11 
Total, Iran... patie ; 36 118 154 30 93 123 36 193 229 
Iraq: ieee ' i zs 
Baghdad... ‘ an 8 40 48 6 33 39 8 58 66 
Kirkuk... : 4g 2 s 10 Sori 2 12 14 
Total, Traq:......-- eS 10 48 58 6 33 39 10 70 80 
Israel: : on a “| i <i ; ie iy a’ 
Tel Aviv___. ; 5 13 | 18 6 16 22 5 20 | 25 
Haifa (eee qo) Sit Bed See 3 3 ‘ , Pete dante es . 8 8 
Jerusalem __. j = 1 pia 1 a wubaiesi 1 3 4 








RN vecincksvouwasccnn 6 16 | 22 6 16 22 | 6 31 37 
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Location of overseas missions—Continued 


NEAR EAST AND AFRICA—Continued 

















Authorized positions, | Employment as of | Requested 1953 esti- 
fiscal year 1952 | Dee. 31, 1951 mate 
Country and post ne power ea mt ere InT —t 
Amert Ameri- - | Ameri- ito 
can Locals | Total | min | Lo ils | Total | ean en Total 
- SS | ED ne | | | ES | sadctliaiaiakl a 
Jordan: Amman : 1 | 3 | 4 1 | 1 | 1 6 | 
Kenya: | e j <7 | ar) 
Mombasa 1 | 1 | Zz 2 . 2 
Nairobi : 3 6 | 8 | 2 5 | 7 | 2 | ~ 
Total, Kenya 2 71 9 |} 2 7 9 | 2 | 10 | 1 
Lebanon: Beirut 7 25 32 8 | 19 97 | 7 40 | (7 
Liberia: Monrovia 2 7 9 | 2 7 9 | 2 | 11 | i 
Libya: dies a < oa wee ee 
Benghazi 1 | 4 5 1 |} 8 ) 
Tripoli een 3 16 19 3 12 15 3 35 8 
Total, Libya---.-- 4 20 24 3 | 12 15 4 | 43 | 17 
Morocco: FLicraiped =y ~ a re | Pree 
Tangier : 5-1 3 | 6 9 3 | 6 9 3 | 12 | ] 
Casablanca - . l 6 7 a7 6 7 1 12 | ] 
Rabat -- ; l 6 7 | 1 1 1 |} 10 | 1 
Total, Morocco 5 18 23 5 | 12 ae 17 5 34 39 
Mozambique: Lourenco Marques..._|______. 1 1 ey 1 f a 2 2 
Nepal: Katmandu_-------- 1 3 4 | %. ae | 6 
Nigeria: Lagos ade 3 14 17 | 2 10 12 3 26 | ae 
Pakistan: | | 
Karachi Sa, 14 74 88 16 76 | 92 14; 90/| 104 
Lahore ____- c 8 45 53 6 | 36 | 42 | 8 | 48 | 56 
Dacca- Se 5 15 20 3 7 10 | 5 | 21 | an 
Peshawar-__- 2 10 12 | ee 2 12 | 14 
Quetta 2 6 S 2 9 l 
Total, Pakistan__-_-_- a 31 150 181 25 119 144 31} 180 211 
Saudi Arabia: Jidda_____ - 3 Bb. 3 OF Bs iat 6 6 
Syria: . ie | 
Damascus. ..-..... en 8 37 45 s 35 43 8 52 60 
Aleppo ie 3 12 15 i . ae 3 13 16 
Total, Syria... _- ll 49 60 Ss 35 43 | ll | 65 76 
Tanganyika: Dar-es- Salaam. 1 1 1 1 oat 2 2 
Tunisia: Tunis 2 5 7 2 5 7 2 10 1 
Turkey: 
I i ea a an ‘ 19 5l 70 20 41 61 19 68 S7 
Istanbul ___-- é i a 42 51 10 44 OF 9 47 5b 
Izmir__ 7% cee 2 10 2 | 2 9 ll 2 15 17 
Adana. ; = , 1 2 3 lus : 5 1 5 6 
Total, Turkey ee =~ 31 105 136 32 04 126 31 136 166 
Total, Near East and Africa._.| 278 | 1,277 | 1,555 257 | 1,076 | 1,333 278 | 1,816 2, 094 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator McCarran. Is there anything further you want to say? 

Mr. JoHNsToneE. Yes, sir. I would like to add a point, if I may. 

Senator McCarran. Now, the House reduced your request, did 
it not? 

Mr. JoHNsTONE. Yes, sir, by $4,083,822 

Senator McCarran. And you are now seeking the restoration of 
that sum? 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, sir. We are asking for that, sir. We are 
asking for the restoration of the House cut. 

Senator McCarran. How much have you actually spent for the 
current year? 
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Mr. May. $20,484,000 is the amount of our estimated obligations 
for this year. That is the estimate of the total 1952 obligations for 
the entire world-wide program as compared with the request that we 
made of Congress for $24,567,000. 

Mr. Wiuser. That appears at page 737, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. The budget allowed you $6,800,000 for this 
year. 

" Mr. May. I believe it is the figure below that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. The budget allowed you $24,567,000. 

Mr. Jounstone. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The House gave you $20,484,000; is that right? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How much did you have this year; how much 
did you get? Was it $20,484,000? 

Mr. JOHNSTONE. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You got along pretty well, did you not, with 
that? 

Mr. JoHnstone. We got along but not well enough to enable us 
to take as much initiative as we wanted to in the countries, the crucial 
countries where the bulk of this increase is requested. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Is there anything further? 

Mr. Jounstrone. I think there is one other point, sir. 

You asked about the responsibility of this program in terms of what 
Mr. Lacy was talking about. I notice that you have this chart of the 
organization before you. — 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounsrone. As you will notice, what we call our media are 
listed here as the services to our field programs which is the responsi- 
bility we are talking about. I just did not know whether that was 
clear. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, I have that here. 

The arrows point from the so-called media up to the field. 

Mr. JoHnstone. Yes, sir. I have nothing further, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you. 


JAPANESE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. For the Japanese information program, the 
estimate is in the amount of $5,300,000. This is the first time that 
this program has appeared in this bill. In previous years it has been 
provided for under the appropriation entitled ‘‘Government and 
Relief in Occupied Areas.” 

Senator Green. May I just comment that I am impressed by the 
fact that the proportion of the number of locals to Americans is in- 
creasing. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. 

Senator Green. And I think it should be the other way. The locals 
are not only increasing in number but in percentage. 

Senator McCarran. That is notwithstanding your report. 

Senator GREEN. Yes, sir. That is not only notwithstanding our 
report but the assurance of the State Department that they were 
sympathetic with it. They put their argument entirely on the ground 
of expense. 
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Senator McCarran. We will take care of that in the executive 


session. 
UNITED MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Senator SatronstaLu. Mr. Chairnan, may I ask Mr. Humelsine 
one question? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SatronstaLL. This is a matter which has been bothering 
me. It is not on this subject. 

On the floor of the Senate, at the present time, we are debating an 
amendment to the Defense Production Act involving what I under- 
stand is the United Materials Conference. Now, I can find nothing 
here except the International Materials Conference. Is there a body 
called the United Materials Conference? 

Mr. Humetsine. Not that I know of, sir. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. Well, now, is there an officially set up 
International Materials Conference? 

Mr. HuMELsIne. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. Have we joined that? 

Mr. Humetsine. I would have to get all the details, the complete 
details on that, Senator, I am not intimately familiar with them, 
but I understand that there is an International Materials Conference, 
where we have been cooperating with certain of these other countries 
in trying to work out the proper allocation of certain of these scarce 
materials. 

This Gevernment, through the Defense Production Administration, 
in consultation with the State Department and other interested 
agencies, participates with other governments in this particular 
conference. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now we appropriate for that through this 
committee through the international contingencies fund. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaALTONsSTALL. In other words, this is not a legal set-up 
in any way. It is an informal set-up, is it not? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. It is an informal set-up. As I under- 
stand it, it is an informal get-together to try to solve this particular 
problem. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES AT CONFERENCE 


Senator SatronsTaLu. So that if this amendment that is now on 
the floor passes it will mean that the Senate consents to the appoint- 
ment of representatives—it will mean that what we are doing really 
is consenting to the appointment of representatives to an informal 
conference that is neither set up by law nor be treaty. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. I would say that that would be correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Are there any other instances, to your 
knowledge, where the Senate consents to the appointment of repre- 
sentatives to an informal conference? 

Mr. Humetstine. I think so. Mr. Wilber has just mentioned that 
we have tin study groups and rubber study groups on specific problems 
such as those. 

Senator SaLtTonsTALL. But the Senate did not formally consent to 
their appointment? 
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Mr. Wiiser. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. You say that my statement is correct? 

Mr. WiLBeEr. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I bring this up, Mr. Chairman, because this 
amendment is now on the floor. 

While it has considerable merit, I would like to find out while I have 
this opportunity whether we would not be by consenting to the 

appointment of the representatives in a sense through the back door 
legalizing this body? 

Senator Green. Legalizing it through what? 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. We would be going in by the back door, so 
to speak, and legalizing this informal body. 

Mr. Humenstne. You would certainly be legalizing it in the sense 
at least of our representation on such a body. 

Senator SALTONsSTALL. We would be legalizing our participation by 
representatives on a body which Congress has neither authorized by 
treaty nor by congressional act. 

Mr. Humetsrne. I think that is correct, sir. 

Who is sponsoring that amendment, Senator? 

Senator SALTONsSTALL. That amendment is being sponsored at the 
present time by Senator Fulbright and others. The purpose of it 
may have merit. 

Mr. Chairman, | take the liberty of bringing this up here because we 
are appropriating for this body through the international contingencies 
fund, ee se it has no legal stat. 

Mr. Humetsine. I am not at all familiar with that particular piece 
of legislation. 

Senator GREEN. What is the organization to which the contribu- 
tion will be made? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, as I understand it, there is at the 
present time an informal international organization on which we are 
represented was was mentioned here, which recommends, in the case of 
copper, we will say, how much copper comes to the United States, how 
much copper will go to France, and how much copper will go to Eng- 
land. It has no legal authority to stick to the requirements. The 
theory is to keep the allocations going around properly without pushing 
up the price and not allowing, we will say, one big person to buy 
copper at a high price and thereby make it impossible for other groups 
or other countries to have copper. 

The question, in my opinion, is whether when we pass the amend- 
ment in this way we are not creating an impropriety. 

Senator McCarran. Well, we would be. 

Mr. Hume sine. I would have to check that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to hear Mr. McDonnell on that. 

Mr. McDonnegtu. Mr. Chairman, when this matter came up before, 
I checked with the Department of Commerce on its International 
Materials Conference. They are very much interested in the thing in 
their Office of International Trade because they deal with the foreign 
embassies and with the NPA and the DPA in connection with requests 
for shifts of searce materials abroad. 

They told me that the International Materials Conference is an ad 
hoc committee. It is a sounding board only. It does not set policy. 

Our representative to the committee is instructed before he goes 
to the meetings as to what this Government’s policy will be. It is a 
sounding board where the countries get together. 
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For example, Senator, vou mentioned the matter of copper. You 
will remember that Chile was refusing to agree to our price which was 
set by the RFC, of which Mr. Symington was then the head.. The 
purpose of this International Materials Conference, using copper as 
an example, was this: We wanted to take all of Chile’s copper at a 
price below the world market price. We import more copper than 
we export. We are not sufficient in copper. This committee then 
sat down and tried to work out these demands of the various countries 
as to copper at an agreed price. 

As I say, it is just a place where we can get around the table and 
talk about the individual countries’ demands. Their decisions are 
not binding on any of the participants. 

Senator SaLTonstauyL. That is my understanding. If this amend- 
ment is passed in a few minutes, now, it will legalize through the back 
door, you might say, this body of legislation requiring the Senate to 
consent to the appointment of representatives. 

Senator GREEN. It might become very embarrassing. 

Senator SarTonsTaLu. I have no further comment. 


JAPANESE INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. All right, we will return to the Japanese 
information program. : 

I will ask that there be inserted in the record at this point page 812 
of the justifications. 

(The page referred to follows:) 


Japanese information and educational exchange program 
P I ; w OP 1953 request 


hb: eio ierienetate rk or os oe dn cmsleceuxsauen Sweteea $100, 000 
2) eee i SL eS ee ee Uo s ac Lb eee . 245, 538 
Die AON SINR. it re tsb eh eos yaaa ba ew she ae 970, 000 
lh ene GU RISA AEUTE ORS nn Se ee lhe 500, 000 
ee ie idan CECE cha cen ec eeewnremica cuenes 1, 400, 000 
6. USIE mission activities______ pa RRL Sha tie GT Ns A ___ 2,018, 000 
7. Regional Bureau Public Affairs staff (Far East)_............_.-- 66, 462 

SO a EE 5, 300, 000 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS, JAPANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Connors. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like 
to provide a statement for the record and just mention a few high 
lights. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF W. BRADLEY CONNORS ON THE JAPAN PROGRAM UNDER INTER- 
NATIONAL INFORMATION AND EpUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


We are asking for $5.3 million for the Japan program for the fiscal year 1953. 
This program was initiated by the Department of State on April 28 when the 
Japanese Peace Treaty took effect. Funds for this purpose were transferred from 
the Department of the Army by authorization of the Congress. 

Somewhat similar activities had been carried out throughout the occupation 
by the Department of the Army through the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers. These activities were transferred to the Department of State with the 
end of the occupation. 

In view of the unique nature of the Japanese situation, the amounts budgeted 
for each activity may require adjustment based upon operational considerations. 
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Our experience during the past month since we have been responsible for opera- 
tions is not sufficient yet to set a pattern for the future. There have been unusual 
expenses because of the very fact of taking over certain operations and functions 
from the Army. These are being rapidly adjusted and tailored to our operations. 

We do believe that substantial reductions below the $5.3 million requested for 
this program would seriously endanger the program and prevent attainment of our 
objectives. We have tried, with the assistance of the Department of the Army, 
to estimate the actual cost of the operation carried on by the Army during the 
past year for comparison with our projected program. The best estimate we 
could come up with is about $7 million, which includes $1.4 million of counterpart 
funds which the Japanese Government provided as part of the cost of the occupa- 
tion. The Army program has employed as many as 244 Americans and 600 locals. 
We are asking for a field staff of 135 Americans and 500 locals. We now have a 
staff of 62 Americans and 375 locals in the field and expect to have 100 Americans 
and 500 locals at work before the end of the fourth quarter of this fiscal year. 

During the past year we worked very closely with the Army’s Civil Information 
and Education Section in Japan and the Army’s Office of Occupied Areas here in 
Washington in preparing our detailed plans for operations in Japan. We had a 
planning staff of 22 Americans in Japan in order to insure a smooth assumption 
of responsibility by the International Information Administration. On January 
1 last, the Department of State, by agreement and at the request of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, assumed responsibility for actually backstopping the Army’s 
Japanese program. Using Army funds as required, we began supplying books, 
magazines, films, press and publication materials to Japan. This helped in 
making the change-over as smooth an operation as possible. 

Japan is the important key spot in the Far East today. Japan is an asset of 
the free world, a very vital andimportant asset. And in the face of the Communist 
threat to freedom every asset which contributes to freedom’s defense must be 
preserved. We must hold Japan in the free world. The industrial potential, 
the vigor of their people, make it of vital importance to the United States that 
Japan be kept on our side. If the Japanese should fall under Communist domi- 
nation, we would fare a major disaster in the Far East. 

The great majority of the Japanese people are on our side today and we want 
to keep them there. That means we must have a vigorous program tailored to 
meet the special conditions in Japan today. The foundations of democratic life 
have been laid in Japan, but democracy is not built overnight. We must con- 
tinue to encourage the Japanese to move forward along democratic lines and to 
see the importance of cooperating as a partner in the free world. 

In any assessment of Japan’s importance to the free world, we must think 
plimarily of the Japanese people and their aspirations as individual men and 
women. We cannot think only of Japan’s material assets and technical abilities. 
It is these aspirations of the Japanese people, which, in final analysis, make Japan 
the real asset of the free world. In their aspirations the Japanese are indisputably 
linked to the side of the free world. They realize as much as you and I do that 
their future freedom and well-being are bound with the future of the free nations. 
They realize as well as we do that there is no third choice, that if the free nations 
of the world do not survive there can be no freedom for anyone. It is because 
of this unmistakable realization that the Japanese nation is alined with us today. 

As General Ridgway said just a few days ago in his address to the Congress: 

“In short, the Japanese are at our side. Their gaze is lifted to see the same 
objective we see. They are presently walking with us. Whether they continue 
or not is a responsibility which rests, I think, rather more on us in the immediate 
future than on them, for our strength is superior, our resources immeasurably 
greater, and ours is the role of leadership.” 

Japan today has women’s suffrage and there are now 2,000,000 more women 
voters than men. They have a trade-union movement of almost 6 million today 
while before the war it was only 400,000. They have a modern legislature where 
before the war they had a parliament with no authority. 

Japan is a highly literate nation, almost 99 percent. However, of these less 
than 5 percent speak English. They now have a free press. Three of the one 
hundred and sixty-nine daily newspapers alone have a combined circulation of 15 
million. The publishing industry hlankets Japan with newspapers, magav7ines, 
and books. There are over ¢% million radio receivers in Japan, an average of 
one receiver for every 8 Japanese. Japan has the world’s third largest motion- 
picture industry, with attendance comparable to that in the United States. There 
are 70 what we would call State universities and hundreds of colleges. 
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The well-developed Japanese information media and the fine educational sys- 
tem are in a position to use ideas and materials made available to them and to 
carry them into almost every home in the land. 

In Japan, we will concentrate on furnishing good press, radio, and film source 
materials to carefully selected Japanese media; on highly selective educational 
exchange programs; on personal contact with carefully selected leaders in pub- 
lishing and creative-writing fields; in labor, educational, youth, civic, intellectual, 
farm, and women’s affairs. We will make an intense effort to communicate with 
these groups by all the informational and educational means at our command. 
The mass materials we use will bear Japanese rather than American labels. They 
will be tied to current issues, will be expressed to the ultimate consumer in his own 
language, using slogans and concepts that have local meaning for him. 

Our objectives will be (1) to convince the Japanese that independence, security, 
cultural progress and prosperity which they seek can only be achieved in a free 
and secure world based on collective security arrangements; (2) to expose the 
Soviet-centered Communist program for political subversion, military conquest, 
and exploitation of neighboring countries; (3) to encourage positive action along 
democratic lines to thwart internal communism; and (4) to inform.the Japanese 
about American life, and explain the United States and free-world objectives. 

Our effort will be directed toward mutual enterprise in information and educa- 
tion, as well as in political, economic, and security aspects of Japanese-American 
relations. We must identify Japanese desires for national security, independence, 
economic prosperity, and prestige with American aims. 

The Japanese are suspicious of Soviet expansion, yet fear provoking Soviet 
attack. ‘The Soviets occupy Sakhalin, the Kuriles, the Habomais, and Shikota, 
just a few short miles north of Hokkaido. The Communist attack on the Re- 
public of Korea, if it had been successful, would have pointed a Soviet dagger at 
the Japanese islands. 

The violent demonstrations in Tokyo on May 1 are indicative of the activities 
of the Communists. The Communists are bold and energetic, and they will 
take advantage of any least sign of disaffection among the populace toward the 
United States. Their energies are not confined to such violent demonstrations, 
however; they are attempting to introduce their system into every phase of life— 
cultural, social, political, and economic. 

The Communists have moved underground to a large extent. They have 
formed action groups; they have incited violence, subversion, and disorder on a 
minor scale at other times. On May Day a small but bold group took over the 
leadership of the non-Communist labor celebrations and turned it into a riot in 
short order. 

Many Japanese intellectuals fail to recognize and understand Communist 
intentions. Also there is great interest among intellectuals and students in the 
U. 8S. 8. R. as a social experiment and in the ideology of Marxism. 

In addition. the Japanese have always looked toward China. Many desire 
to revive profitable trade with the China mainland and consider such trade a 
necessity for Japanese prosperity and economic survival. Many are confident 
of their ability to get along with Communist China and to cope with Chinese 
communism, This belief probably results from lack of close contact with postwar 
China and failure to evaluate the real nature of the Chinese Communist regime. 

The Soviets are offering Japan coal and other raw materials in an effort to draw 
her from the free world. Just recently Moscow invited a dozen or more prominent 
business and industrial leaders to attend the Moscow economic conference and 
offered to provide a special ship to transport the Japanese delegation. 

In the propaganda field, Radio Moscow beans daily programs by strong medium- 
wave and short-wave signals to Japan. These programs heap violent abuse on 
the United States and the free world, offer Marxian theory and praise of the 
tremendous progress of the Soviet Union. Recent Soviet literature is available 
in cheap editions and is widely distributed. 

The real effort, of course, is made through the Japanese Communist Party 
which has its own organizations and publications as well as many front groups. 
These concentrate on immediate Japanese problems but at the same time press 
pro-Soviet themes and attack the United States. 

Communist propaganda has had a successful appeal to youth, women, labor, 
and left-wing and liberal intellectuals. A potential threat exists in the Japanese 
Communist Party and its sympathizers who are highly disciplined and well 
schooled in the tactics of terror and propaganda which appeal to the fears and 
hopes of many Japanese. 

Further, there is a Korean population of over 600,000 which has not been 
integrated into the Jaganese society and which is largely Communist oriented. 
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The end of the occupation inevitably brought a difficult and sensitive period. 
These next 12 months are exceptionally important if our relations are to be 
established on a plane of mutual equality. A vigorous, highly specialized pro- 
gram must be undertaken if we are to keep Japan on our side. 

Our plans call for 23 cultural centers and a highly centralized staff in Tokyo. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR JAPANESE PROGRAM 


Mr. Connors. This program was initiated by the Department of 
State on April 28 when the Japanese Peace Treaty took effect. 

Japan is the important key spot in the Far East today. Japan is 
an asset of the free world, a very vital and important asset. And in 
the face of the Communist threat to freedom every asset which con- 
tributes to freedom’s defense must be preserved. We must hold 
Japan in the free world. The industrial potential, the vigor of their 
people, make it of vital importance to the United States ‘that Japan 
be kept on our side. If the Japanese should fall under Communist 
domination, we would face a major disaster in the Far East. 

Our objectives will be (1) to convince the Japanese that inde- 
pendence, security, cultural progress, and prosperity which they seek 
can only ‘be achieved in a free and secure world based on collective 
security arrangements; (2) to expose the Soviet-centered Communist 
program for political subversion, military conquest, and exploitation 
of neighboring countries; (3) to encourage positive action along 
democratie lines to thwart internal communism; and (4) to inform 
the Japanese about American life and explain the United States and 
free-world objectives. 

We must identify Japanese desires for national security, independ- 
ence, economic prosperity, and prestige with American aims. 

The great majority of the Japanese people are on our side today and 
we want to keep them there. That means we must have a vigorous 
program tailored to meet the special conditions in Japan today. 
The foundations of democratic life have been laid in Japan; but 
democracy is not built overnight. They realize as much as you and 
I do that their future freedom and well- being are bound with the future 
of the free nations. They realize as well as we do that there is no 
third choice, that if the free nations of the world do not survive, there 
can be no freedom for anyone. 


CONTINUED JAPANESE COOPERATION 


As General Ridgway said just a few days ago in his address to the 
Congress: 

In short, the Japanese are at our side. Their gaze is lifted to see the same 
objective we see. They are presently walking with us. Whether they continue 
or not is a responsibility which rests, I think, rather more on us in the immediate 
future than on them, for our strength is superior, our resources immeasurably 
greater, and ours is the role of leadership. 

Japan is a highly literate nation, almost 99 percent. However, of 
these less than 5 percent speak English. Three of the one hundred 
and sixty-nine daily newspapers alone have a combined circulation of 
15 million. There are over 9% million radio receivers in Japan, an 
average of one receiver for every eight Japanese. Japan has the 
world’s third largest motion-picture industry, with attendance com- 
parable to that in the United States. There are 70 what we would 
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call State universities and hundreds of colleges. The well-developed 
Japanese information media and the fine educational system are in a 
position to use ideas and materials made available to them and to 
carry them into almost every home in the land. It will be our job 
to provide these materials. The mass materials we use will bear 
Japanese rather than American labels. They will be tied to current 
issues, will be expressed to the ultimate consumer in his own language, 
using slogans and concepts that have local meaning for him. 

The Japanese are suspicious of Soviet expansion, yet fear provoking 
Soviet attack. The Soviets occupy Sakhalin, the Kuriles, the 
Habomais, and Shikota, just a few short miles north of Hokkaido. 
The Communist attack on the Republic of Korea, if it had been suc- 
cessful, would have pointed a Soviet dagger at the Japanese Islands. 


COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATIONS 


The violent demonstrations in Tokyo last month are indicative of 
the activities of the Communists. The Communists are bold and 
energetic, and they will take advantage of any least sign of disaffec- 
tion among the populace toward the United States. Their energies 
are not confined to such violent demonstrations, however; they are 
attempting to introduce their system into every phase of life—cultural, 
social, political, and economic. 

The Communists have moved underground to a large extent. 
They have formed action groups; they have incited violence, subver- 
sion, and disorder. 

Many Japanese intellectuals fail to recognize and understand Com- 
munist intentions. 

The Japanese have always looked toward China. Many desire to 
revive profitable trade with the China mainland and consider such 
trade a necessity for Japanese prosperity and economic survival. 
Many are confident of their ability to get along with Communist 
China and to cope with Chinese communism. This belief probably 
results from lack of close contact with postwar China and failure to 
evaluate the real nature of the Chinese Communist regime. 

The Soviets are offering Japan coal and other raw materials in an 
effort to draw her from the free world. 





COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


In the propaganda field, Radio Moscow beams daily programs by 
strong medium-wave and short-wave signals to Japan. These 
programs heap violent abuse on the United States and the free world, 
offer Marxian theory and praise of the tremendous progress of the 
Soviet Union. Recent Soviet literature is available in cheap editions 
and is widely distributed. 

The real effort, of course, is made through the Japanese Communist 
Party which has its own organizations and publications as well as many 
front groups. These concentrate on immediate Japanese problems 
but at the same time press pro-Soviet themes and attack the United 
States. 

The end of the occupation inevitably brought a difficult and sensi- 
tive period. These next 12 months are exceptionally important if our 
relations are to be established on a plane of mutual equality. A 
vigorous, highly specialized program must be undertaken if we are 
to keep Japan on our side. 
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UNITED STATES INFORMATION OFFICES PLANNED 


Our plans call for 23 branch offices and a highly centralized staff in 
Tokyo. 

Senator McCarran. As I understand it, you brought this request 
for the first time before the Senate? 

Mr. Connors. No. We presented it to the House and the House 
committee allowed the full amount of $5,300,000. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Wicper. Mr. Chairman, I might indicate that this program 
has already been initiated by a provision in the third supplemental 
appropriations bill for 1952 which provides for a transfer of funds 
from GARIOA to the Department of State. 

Senator McCarran. How much is that? 

Mr. Witser. $600,000 for the balance of this year. 

Senator Green. [ did not understand what you meant by the 
transfer of $3 million. 

Mr. Connors. We would have to take $3 million from the $85 
million which was allowed and which was the going rate of the current 
program and we would have to take that out of other activities to 
provide for this program in Japan. 

Senator Green. Do you have the right to make such transfer? 

Mr. Connors. We will have to make cuts elsewhere. 

Senator Green. Do you have the right to transfer to that extent? 

Mr. Connors. I believe so. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, if I understand your question correctly. 
He would have to make cuts all the way down just the same as the 
other programs are cut. 

Mr. Connors. We would have to cut operations in other countries 
so that we could have some sort of an operation in Japan. 

Senator Green. And you can transfer from one country to another? 

Mr. Connors. Yes, that would come out of the whole $85 million. 

Senator McCarran. You mean that $5,300,000 would come out 
of the $85 million; is that right? 

Mr. Connors. No. That is included in the original amount. 

Senator McCarran. You mean the $85 million? 

Mr. Connors. No. I am sorry. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


We are mixed up. We asked for $5,300,000 and the House com- 
mittee allowed the full amount. 

Senator McCarran. The House allowed you only $3 million. 

Mr. Connors. We took the $3 million out of the $85 million and 
broke it up that way. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, out of the $86,500,000, you 
take $3 million for Japan? 

Dr. Compton. That was not earmarked by the House. All that 
the House did was to appropriate $86,500,000. That means, unless 
that action is modified, that if there is to be any Japan program for 
which we are responsible, it would have to be taken out of that 
$86,500,000. 
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ALLOCATION TO JAPANESE PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. In other words, you would have to allocate 
that much? 

Dr. Compton. That is right. 

It would merely mean a change in allocation. That matter was 
covered in my original statement. 

Senator McCarran. And percentagewise you could get $3 million? 

Dr. Compton. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. That is the way you have allocated it here in 
the allocations? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Green. I understand the witness to say that they would 
use the whole amount that had originally been requested for the 
Japanese program and would take the difference out of other places? 

Mr. Connors. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. No. 

Senator GREEN. That is not correct, then? 

Mr. Connors. No, sir, that is not correct. I am sorry. 


HOUSE CUT 


Senator McCarran. The House allowed $86,500,000. Now, that 
was a cut from the budget estimate? 

Mr. Connors. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. The cut was from $133,200,000 to $86,575,000. 

Mr. Connors. That is right. 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, the House committee only allowed 
$111 million. However, that was cut— 

Senator McCarran. I know that. . 

On the floor, which is the final action, you got $86,575,000. 

Mr. Wixiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. Now, on the basis of $86,575,000, vour 
administrator distributed it percentagewise. He made a distribution 
to show how that would affect the whole program. 

Mr. Connors. That is right. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE UNDER HOUSE CUT 


Senator McCarran. I have already put that allocation in the 
record, and it shows that Japan would only receive $3 million while 
you are asking for $5,300,000. 

Dr. Compron. That was done, Mr. Chairman, on the ground that 
even though the total were not to exceed $86,575,000, it was our view 
that we ought not, even under those circumstances, to sav that there 
shall be no Japan program, for the reasons that Mr. Connors has 
stated. 

Senator McCarran. That is right. You gave it what you con- 
sidered a proper percentage. 

Dr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You gave it $3 million, which is 43.4 percent 
under the Budget request. 

Dr. Compton. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Can you get along nicely with $3 million? 
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Mr. Connors. It would be a pretty severe cut. 

Senator McCarran. We are all taking severe cuts. You ought to 
see my salary every month. 

Mr. Connors. Our original estimate of $5,300,000 is based actually 
on a program, which the Army was carrying out, of $7 million. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Mr. Chairman, may | ‘ask a question in that 
regard? 

Senator McCarran. Surely. 


RADIO AND EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Senator SALronsTaLL. And not on the basis of your salary. 

If there are enough radios in Japan so as to have one for every eight 
people, why do you allow only $100,000 for that activity and $1,400,000 
for the exchange of persons? It seems to me that the opportunity for 
the exchange of persons is less today than it was we will say, 2 years 
ago, and yet the opportunity for radio or the use of radio is much more. 
It seems to me that those two figures are out of proportion. 

Mr. Connors. Mr. Senator, I think the explanation is pretty simple. 
Actually we have been broadcasting to Japan in the Japanese language 
under the regular Voice of America program. We started last vear, 
and that is in our regular budget. The amount of money asked for 
in this budget $100,000 is to do local programing on the spot and to 
do local production and perhaps to rent time on the Japanese Broad- 
casting Corp. for the relay of the Voice of America. 

Senator SALronsTALu. If that is true, why is not your exchange of 
persons high? 

Mr. Connors. We feel that it is not high. We feel that at this 
point, with the Japanese entering into the community of free nations 
and as a sovereign nation, we need as much as possible to influence 
the leadership and the top people of that country. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF GRANTS 


Senator McCarran. How many people would that bring into this 
country? 

Mr. Connors. I think it provides for 740 grants all toge ther. 

Senator McCarran. Is that 740 both coming and going? 

Mr. Connors. Six hundred and fifteen grants all together, I should 
say, with 540 coming from Japan to the United States. That will 
provide for 165 leaders and specialists, 125 professionals, and 250 
youths to come to the United States. 

Senator McCarran. All right, is there anything else you want to 
say? 

Mr. Connors. No, sir. 


CHICAGO INFORMATION OFFICE 


Senator McCarran. Senator McCarthy read in the Chicago 
Tribune that the State Department information .program intended 
opening an office in Chicago in order to receive complaints about the 
program. He said that he felt that that was a waste of money and 
requested that I ask you about it. 

What have you to say about that, Dr. Compton? 
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I will read it to you again. Senator McCarthy read in the Chicago 
Tribune that the State Department information program intended 
opening an office in Chicago in order to receive complaints. 

Now, he did not say that that was going to be during the Republican 
Convention. He said that he felt that this was a waste of money 
and requested that I ask you about it. 

Dr. Compron. I think that must be an office for the private coop- 
eration program. We have a small staff headed by Mr. John Begg, 
which is engaged in encouraging and promoting and facilitating 
private cooperation with these enterprises, with anything that we 
are doing. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


There has been an office in New York, I believe. Of course, Mr. 
Begg has his headquarters here. 

There is an office, I believe, in New Orleans. If someone is more 
precisely familiar with this information, I will appreciate it if he will 
correct me if [ am in error. 

I believe that the new office is to be established to conveniently con- 
tact the Midwestern and Western industries and groups who maybe 
interested in some aspect of our overseas publicity. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there in the office in New 
Orleans? 

Dr. Compton. Two, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How many are there in the New York office? 

Mr. May. There are five, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? What does that office 
in New York cost? Are you soliciting contributions there? 

Dr. Comrton. No. What they are actually required to do is to 
encourage private cooperation, private activity in this field. That is 
a declaration of policy in the act. It stated insofar as private activi- 
ties will fill this gap, the activities of the Government are to be re- 
duced. This staff is charged with the responsibility of encouraging 
and facilitating private cooperation. 

Senator McCarran. What do they get? 

Dr. Compron. They get quite a lot of publications. I think either 
Dr. Johnstone or Mr. Harris can possibly answer that more pre- 
cisely. 

ACTIVITIES OF NEW YORK OFFICE 


Senator McCarran. Let us take the New York office. 

What have they done up to date? 

Mr. JoHnsTONE. We have here a report of the activities of the New 
York office which we will be glad to give you, if you wish. I can give 
you just one example. 

You may recall that when Dr. Colligan was testifying on the ex- 
change-of-persons program, that arrangements had been worked out 
with a large number of newspapers as a result of which foreign journal- 
ists were going to be brought to the United States. The newspapers 
were going to bear the costs of their expenses while here. That was 
the direct result of the activities of this staff in New York who have 
been in touch with these newspapers. 

That is one example, sir. 
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Senator Green. Why do you say it was the direct result? Would 
those journalists not have been invited anyhow? 

Mr. Jounstrone. No, sir. It was a matter of initiative. One of 
the newspapers in Toledo, Ohio, had written in saying thet they felt 
that one of the ways in which we could be effective in fighting com- 
munism abroad was to get what they called working journalists over- 
seas to see how a free press operates. 

As a result, that letter was given to Mr. Begg’s staff, and as a 
result of following that up, they made suggestions to other news- 
papers that might be interested. 

Many newspapers are interested in doing something but need to be 
told or need to be assisted in some way in doing it or told what can 
be done effectively. 

Senator McCarran. Well, are these people engaged only in pro- 
viding training activities on newspaper staffs? 

Mr. JoHNSTONE. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What else do they do? 


PRIVATE ADVERTISING CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Jonunstrone. One of the projects which they have been work- 
ing on is related to the use of what might be called institutional 
advertising abroad by American concerns involving ideas which 
directly support the kinds of things that we want to put across. 

Senator GreEN. Why cannot all of that be done from Washington, 
as well as from New York? 

Mr. Jounstone. The difficulty is that the people who are most 
concerned with many of these organizations are located there, al- 
though parts of it certainly can be done by correspondence. 

Mr. Humetsine. Is not the answer that the headquarters of a lot 
of big companies dealing abroad and the headquarters of advertising 
agencies and so forth, are located in New York, for the most part? 

Mr. Jonnsrone. That is right. 

Senator Green. The Toledo newspaper comes to Washington as 
well as to New York, to use your illustration. 

Senator McCarran. Referring to this list of projects carried out 
in cooperation with private enterprises, I note that the Redwood 
Association of California donated a redwood gavel for presentation 
by the mayor of San Francisco to the mayor of Singapore as a gesture 
of good will on the elevation of Singapore to the rank of a city. 

Senator Green. I am sure, knowing how generous Californians are, 
that they would have done it anyhow. 

Senator McCarran. Now, Dr. Compton, I doubt whether you 
would consider that a great project. 

Dr. Compton. I would not classify it as a great project. I think 
it would be important to encourage private enterprise to do as much 
as it can. Don’t you? It certainly is the mandate in the act that 
we are to encourage private activity in this field. 

Senator McCarran. I note further that the Pan American Airways 
cooperated with the city of San Francisco and shipped the gavel and 
a letter from the mayor of San Francisco in time for ceremonies. 

Now, I note this further: One phase of the project is to induce 
American school children to purchase rubber pais to be sent to 
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children overseas as gestures of good will and to encourage the pur- 
chase of pencils and pads. 

Dr. Compron. I have no intention of passing judgment on the 
importance of an individual item of that sort. 

I suppose that if we got hold of a pencil company, the only thing 
they could do would be to export pencils and pads. 

On the basis of those terms, Mr. Chairman, I would say that none 
of those items can be accounted as very important. 

I hold in my hand a list of some 75 projects which were initiated, 
continued, or completed during the first 6 months of this fiscal year. 

Senator McCarran. That is what I was reading from. 

Dr. Compton. I hope there are some in there that are a little more 
impressive than pencils and rubber balls. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE COOPERATION STAFF 


Senator McCarran. I am going to insert this document entitled, 
“‘Activities of the Private Enterprise Cooperation Staff” of the Inter- 
national Information Administration, in the record. It seems to me 
that this is worth while. 

I might say that I have not read this list of items included under the 
title, “Projects in Cooperation With Private Enterprise Initiated, 
Continued, or Completed During First 6 Months of Fiscal 1952, 
From July 1 to December 31, 1951.” 

I will have this all inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


ACTIVITIES OF THE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE COOPERATION Starr, INTERNATIONAL 
INFORMATION ADMINISTRATION 


One of the least known and most effective phases of the international informa- 
tion and educational exchange program is that which is conducted by the private 
enterprise cooperation staff. This activity was organized in 1948 to fulfill the 
intent of the Congress as expressed under Public Law 402. It is specifically 
charged with bringing into the USIE program the active participation of private 
agencies, business firms, nonprofit organizations, and individuals who could 
effectively contribute to the campaign of truth. 

Starting with only four people—two in Washington and two in New York— 
the increase in activities necessitated the opening of offices in San Francisco and 
New Orleans last year. Currently, there are 14 persons actively engaged in 
carrying out this program, and half of them are clerical or stenographic help. 

The private enterprise cooperation staff is not an operating division. It origi- 
nates projects, makes initial contacts, secures the cooperation of the necessary 
private group, organization, or company and, when the basie groundwork has 
been prepared, turns the operating phase of the project over either to the private 
enpterise group concerned or to one or more of the Department’s operating divi- 
sions. 

The private enterprise cooperation unit is sometimes thought of as the one 
charged with the important responsibility of getting something for nothing. That 
is just a small part of its job. Of course, it is always a good idea to get the other 
person to foot the bill and wherever we can induce someone to do a job we would 
like to see done under the campaign of truth and with no expense to us, so much 
the better. A major function of the private enterprise cooperation staff is to 
stimulate active interest in the campaign of truth among private groups so that 
the private organizations can either supplement the regular activities of the IIA 
or take on a useful project which the ITA operations are not equipped to handle, 
or should not handle for psychological reasons. 

A glance at the attached summary of projects in which private enterprise has 
cooperated during the last 6 months of 1951, also provides an inkling of the still 
untapped potential in this field. 
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For instance, it will be found that an organization such as the AMVETS 
(2) in its operation friendship project—which has a long-range purpose—is engag- 
ing in an activity which we ordinarily are not equipped to handle ourselves. 
Also, it will be seen that a group of aaa publishers are willing to supplement 
our exchange-of-persons program by offering a: grant to a foreign journalist to 
work on their newspapers for a short period (8)—perhaps one of the best ways 
for a foreign newspaperman to learn about the United States at first hand. 

The private enterprise staff has the responsibility for promoting letter-writing 
campaigns, which serve not only to cement international friendships, but to make 
known, on a completely informal basis, our American ideals and ways of thinking 
to people overseas. Our staff works with many groups interested in this device 
(25, 26, 27). 

In the preparation of exhibits for display overseas, private organizations make 
an important contribution. A good example is the Lionel Train Corp. model- 
train exhibit which was seen by tens of thousands when it was shown last August 
in the Western Sector of Berlin as a counterattraction for the youths who were 
attending the Communist youth rally in the eastern zone. Twenty-four hours 
after our private enterprise cooperation staff asked the Lionel Corp. for an exhibit, 
it was on its way to Berlin (29). The Lionel exhibit became the drawing card 
which induced tens of thousands of Communist vouths to see other exhibits of 
life under free democracies, which were set up in the same building. 

In the publications’ field, we have a prime example of how private groups can 
turn out a certain type of pamphlet and distribute them more effectively than we 
ean. Our Private Enterprise Cooperation staff thought up the idea of issuing a 
booklet to American tourists going abroad so that they would be well prepared 
to become, in effect, ‘‘unofficial ambassadors.” (39) It induced the American 
heritage Foundation to sponsor the project. The Foundation—a nonprofit 
organization—in turn enlisted the cooperation of Young & Rubicam, an adver- 
tising agency, to write most of the copy, and the New York Herald Tribune to 
share the printing costs. The Department furnished that portion of the booklet 
dealing with questions and answers concerning United States foreign policy. 
The presses are running off 175,000 copies the booklet, which will be distributed 
through travel agencies and transportation lines for the spring travel season. 

The Private Enterprise Cooperation staff has succeeded in securing tens of 
thousands of know-how and technical booklets from various corporations, and 
these have been distributed by our information centers around the world (48). 
Our staff has been able to stimulate cooperation of groups like the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews and CARE to sponsor campaigns to collect beoks 
to be shipped overseas to colleges, universities, and libraries (54). And many 
publishing houses are either providing free, or at token cost, thousands of pub- 
lisher remainders, scientific and technical textbooks for our program (55, 56). 

In another related field—that of magazines—the Private Enterprise Cooper- 
ation unit has done an outstanding job. Until about a vear ago, most of the 
American magazines sent abroad which remained unsold, were pulped by the 
publishers. Realizing that there were thousands of copies of magazines which 
could be most useful in the war of words where every syllable counts, the Private 
Enterprise Cooperation unit approached the publishers of various American 
magazines with the suggestion that their overseas newsstand returns, amounting 
to more than 10,000 magazines per month, be given without cost to our libraries 
overseas. This program is now operating on a world-wide basis. 

In addition, we have suggested to various American business firms that they 
ask their employees to collect magazines and send them to their own offices 
overseas for local distribution (64). Our private enterprise cooperation staff 
also has persuaded many magazines to print notices in their publications urging 
their readers to send their copies to a friend or relative overseas. Another phase 
of this type of activity has been worked out with many industrial publications 
known as house organs. Editorials and announcements within these publications 
urge company employees and other readers to send the house organs overseas 
so that readers abroad can get an impartial idea of how employees of American 
industrial organizations live and work (62). 

In all other fields, we are daily receiving more support from private groups. 
Women’s clubs are collecting funds to purchase community radio receivers for 
installation overseas, so that another channel of reception for the Voice of 
America will be available (67); 20 leading symphony orchestras in the United 
States are recording special musical salutes for broadcast over local stations in 
foreign cities, as a step in cultural affiliation (69); and large corporations which 
have inserted skillful anti-Communist advertisements in national magazines, are 
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making these ads available to us for reprint as posters or handbills (75). When 
necessary, committees have been set up in national associations to work with us 
on specific aspects of our program, as, for instance, the international information 
committees of the National Association of Magazine Publishers (7), and of the 
Export Advertising Association. 

And last, but not least, of some of our activities related to private enterprise 
cooperation, are the offers from internationally known cartoon syndicates to 
incorporate in their cartoon strips published overseas anti-Communist themes 
which would supplement our campaign of truth techniques (71, 73). This is a 
continuing project, with the Department working closely with these syndicates to 
utilize channels of communication which would not be available to us without 
cooperation from private enterprise. 

The examples cited here indicate the scope in this field for soliciting and stimulat- 
ing the cooperation of private groups and individuals—an activity which can be 
continually developed as more of these groups and individuals become conscious of 
what they can do to help in the fight against Communist propaganda overseas 
through participation in the campaign of truth. 


A Few Masor DEVELOPMENTS IN PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE PROJECTS SINCE JANUARY 


1. Mansfield, Ohio—ICO stimulated interest among Mansfield Chamber of 
Commerce, regional office of the National Manufacturing Association, Westing- 
house Appliance Division, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield Tire Co. and Gorman- 
Rupp Pump Co., to support the objectives of the Campaign of Truth. 

(a) Mansfield Tire Co. is organizing campaign for employees to send company 
house organ, containing considerable Americans, to relatives and friends over- 
seas. Guided editor of house organ in planning of development of more text 
and picture material emphasizing mutual interests of American and foreign 
industry and labor. 

(b) Guided Gorman-Rupp Pump Co., an active exporter, in planning certain 
themes for its foreign advertising and sales literature. 

(c) Community is organizing committee to work with ICO in development 
of projects to be carried out by business and noncommercial groups in Mansfield. 

(d) At suggestion of ICO, foreign students in Ohio colleges were invited to 
participate in community’s Freedom Fair, as guests of the community. 

2. Shell Chemical Corp.—Suggested to company, distributor of insecticide 
used in point 4 antilocust campaigns, that it publish know-how pamphlet or 
eartoon book for overseas distribution. Publication would emphasize role of 
private industry in making possible point 4 program to free world. Also providing 
themes and other guidance to company for development in articles in house 
organ distributed overseas. Company has indicated willingness to cooperate 
in other projects. 

3. Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—Has under consideration seven projects 
outlined by ICO. These cover: 

(a) Inclusion in leaflets accompanying their products, of information themes 
which would help explain American capitalism and private enterprise to foreign 
businessmen. 

(b) Collection of good used American magazines by the company from its own 
employees in the United States for shipment to overseas affiliates for distribution 
to local employees and friends. 

(c) Incorporating into its overseas advertising general themes in line with our 
objectives. 

(d) Publication of calendars for carrying useful information about the United 
States to customers overseas. 

(e) Sponsor local baseball teams overseas. 

(f) Send company house organs to friends and relatives of employees overseas. 

(g) Set up international letter-writing club to include its employees here. 

4. Publishers of 22 United States newspapers agreed to participate in program 
to bring foreign journalists to the United States to work on their newspapers for 
periods varying from 3 to 6 months. Publishers agreed to pay a per diem rate 
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to the foreign journalists, while the Department would furnish the transportation 
to and from the United States. The papers are: 


San Francisco Chronicle St. Louis Post Dispatch 
San Francisco Call Bulletin Nashville Banner 

Hartford Times Winston-Salem Journal 
Denver Post Newark News 

Toledo Blade Syracuse Herald Journal 
Riverside Enterprise and Daily Press Portland Oregonian 

San Jose Mercury and News Albany Knickerbocker News 
Milwaukee Journal Chicago Sun Times 
Louisville Courier Indianapolis Star and News 
Boston Globe Trenton Times 

South Bend Tribune Baltimore Sun 


5. The Administration guided and assisted the AMVETS organization in 
development of its Operation Friendship campaign. On guidance of Adminis- 
tration, AMVETS made first shipment of 12,000 rubber balls to Italy. Balls, 
to be distributed by CARE, are gifts of American children to Italian children, 
from 6 to 16 years. They are gestures of good will, with main objective to encour- 
age pen pals. AMVETS aiming at shipment of 500,000 balls to Italy prior to 
national elections in Italy next year. Guidance and assistance being provided 
for other areas. 


IE/PR Projects In COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE INITIATED, Con- 
TINUED, OR COMPLETED DvuRING First 6 Monrus oF Fiscat 1952, From JuLy 
1 ro DeceMBER 31, 1951 


UNCONVENTIONAL DEVICES AND TECHNIQUES 


1. The Hibbert Printing Co., of Trenton, N. J., made available, on a continuing 
basis and without cost, the printers’ off trim paper for stuffers and other long- 
range printed propaganda items. The Department is supplying the editorial 
material. On the first item submitted by the Department, 106,700 copies were 
printed on off-trim by the Hibbert Co. The Hibbert Co. has offered to solicit 
other printers in the Trenton-Camden-Philadelphia area to cooperate. 

2. The Department guided and assisted the AMVETS orgerization in the de- 
velopment of its operation friendship campaign. One phase of the project is to 
induce American school children to purchase rubber balls to be sent to children 
overseas as a gesture of good will and to encourage new pen pals. 

3. Obtained support from two technical publishing organizations for the pur- 
pose of inserting articles and items implementing useful themes in technical 
publications distributed overseas. Themes were provided by the Department. 

4, The Amateur Athletic Union is giving full cooperation in the development 
of United States participation in the Olympics as a psychological factor in inter- 
national affairs. 

5. The Redwood Association of California donated a redwood gavel for presen- 
tation by the mayor of San Francisco to the mayor of Singapore as a gesture of 
good will on the elevation of Singapore to the rank of a city. Pan American 
Airways cooperated with the city of San Francisco and shipped the gavel and a 
letter from the mayor to Singapore in time for ceremonies. 

6. American Express Co., the Institute of International Education, the Council 
on Student Travel, and Trans-World Airlines cooperated in warning students 
traveling to Europe to avoid participation in the Communist Berlin Youth 
Festival. 

EXCHANGES AND AFFILIATIONS 


7. National Association of Magazine Publishers sponsored a 2-week tour of the 
United States by eight German magazine editors and publishers. The asso- 
ciation cooperated with the Department by arranging the itinerary and a series 
of meetings with publishers. 

8. Publishers of San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco Call Bulletin, San 
Jose Mercury and San Jose News, Riverside Enterprise and Riverside Daily 
Press, Hartford Times, Toledo Blade, and Denver Post agreed to participate in a 
program to bring foreign journalists to the United States to work on their news- 
papers for periods varying from 3 to 6 months. The publishers agreed to pay a 
per diem rate to the foreign journalists, while the Department would furnish the 
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transportation to and from the United States. The plan calls for participation by 
25 Sg eer in the first year of this program. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Citizens’ Committee and the American Field Service 
sone plans to bring European highschool boys and girls to Rochester next 
summer for 6 weeks’ stay with selected local families. 

10. As part of the growing town-affiliation program, stimulated and guided by 
the Department, the following additional affiliations took place: Cincinnati with 
Munich, Germany; Baton Rouge (La.) with Cairo; Chester (N. J.) with Kumrovee 
(Yugoslav ia); Bergen (Norway) with Pittsburg (Kansas); Garden City (Long 
Island) with "Coburg (Germany); etc. 

1. The New Orleans Hospital offered several full nursing scholarships for 
European or Latin-American young women. The scholarships provide 3 years 
of training, room, board, tuition, and a small monthly stipend. 

12. The Medical Clinie of the University of Tennessee agreed to provide a 
resident internship for a physician from Colombia, South America. 

13. New York University’s Physical Education Department began an exchange 
of technical information with the Institute of Physical Education, Belgrade, 
Yugoslvaia. 

14. The Department and officials of Town Meeting of the Air studied priorities 
for areas from which opinion makers can be brought to the United States under 
sponsorship of the Town Meeting, of the Air, following up the tour of outstanding 
Egyptians developed earlier in the year. 

15. New York Botanical Gardens sent representative to Paris to present 
permanent collection of 48 State flowers and individual greetings from State 
governors on occasion of 2,000 anniversary founding of Paris. 

16. Trans-World Airlines, which brought 33 journalists from 14 nations to 
United States for 2-week tour in fiscal 1951, is developing plan for possible con- 
tinuation of project. Duscussing similar projects with other airlines. 

17. Empire State Building management sent greetings to management of the 
Funktern Building, tallest in Berlin, on latter’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 

18. Rotary and Lions International sent congratulatory messages (provided by 
the Department) to certain clubs in Cuba on occasion of the first observance of 
Thanksgiving Day in Cuba. 

19. The Department supplied guidance to the Bank of New York for distribu- 
tion of $15,000 Alma Durant Oriental Trust Fund to further international friend- 
ship and good will between Japan and the United States. 


LETTER WRITING 


20. Alpha Delta Phi became the first of college fraternities enlisted in a pen-pals 
program to encourage correspondence between American and foreign students 
at the college level. Audience mail received by USIS is sent to the fraternity, 
members of which write directly to the overseas correspondent. This is a continu- 
ing project. 

21. Exchange of correspondence arranged between the Dalton School, of New 
York City, and preparatory school students at the same level in Vietnam. 

22. The Youth Editor of the New Orleans Times Picayune agreed to provide 
200 pen pals monthly among children in Louisiana and Mississippi for corre- 
spondents of the same age level abroad. 

23. Betty Betz, columnist syndicated by Hearst Newspapers is continuing to 
assist in the handling of over 50,000 Japanese pen-pal match-ups with American 
children. Through her column, she is continuing to solicit support for the pen- 
pal program. 

24. J. Walter Thompson advertising agency, initiated a letter-writing program 
to be carried on by 1,000 employees of its New York office with individuals 
overseas. 

25. An exchange of letters among French and American Rotarians and non- 
Rotarians continues in response to the fiscal 1951 action by the Brooklyn Rotary 
Club, which sent a letter to 150 Rotary Clubs in France, inviting correspondence. 

26. Common Council for American Unity sent 200 copies of its most recent 
pamphlet, Letters from American—The Story of a Unique Campaign To Help 
Win the War of Ideas, to USIS missions explaining its program. The Council is 
contuing to work closely with the Department in this program for reaching over 
2% million first and second generation Americans through press and radio facili- 
ties. Department continues to cooperate with the council on themes for editorials 
distributed by the council to 194 foreign-language radio stations and 265 foreign- 
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language periodicals in the United States to assist in the planning of content of 
letters. 

27. The Department is assisting the Americal Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service in the planning of a central committee to handle international 
correspondence projects. 

EXHIBITS 


28. Art Directors Club of New York assisted in assembling a display of 30 
exhibits showing the use of modern American art in commercial advertising. 
Purpose was to show use by business of art as one of the many techniques and 
skills necessary in the great process of mass production and mass distribution. 
Exhibit prepared for Paris, and is now being shown in Latin America. 

29. Lionel Train Corp. made a model-train exhibit available to USIS to at- 
tract to western zone of Berlin, participants in the annual Communist youth 
rally. Exhibit is being routed through Europe. 

30. Good Housekeeping Institute, A. G. Spalding & Bros., Alex Taylor & Co., 
Illinois Refinery Co., the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., the Automatic Voting 
Machine Corp., and the city of New York provided models, posters, equipment, 
and other displays for an America, 1951, exhibit to be shown in the principal 
cities of Great Britain. 

31. The Arkansas Gazette, Philadelphia Inquirer, King Features Syndicate, 
and other newspapers contributed American political cartoons published in the 
American press for display at the Liverpool Press Club in England and in other 
British cities. The project originated with a request from USIS, London. Fifty 
thousand persons viewed the exhibit. 

32. Albany (N. Y.) Museum of History is preparing an exhibit of Hudson 
River Valley art and other Americana for display in the Netherlands. 

33. Obtained on loan from L. W. Charlat, New York philatelist, a 25-section 
display of postage stamps and original letters from a collection of President 
Roosevelt, for exhibit at the National Stamp Exposition in Stockholm, Sweden. 

34. Display of bank, institutional, and community service advertising examples 
provided in fiscal 1951 by the American Bankers Association for showing in the 
Philippines was made available by the association for further use in other areas 
overseas. 

35. Chase National Bank provided display space for USIS exhibit material in 
its branch offices overseas. This is a project continued from fiscal 1951. 

36. American Locomotive Co. provided 12 sets of prints of 17 water colors of 
modern American trains for exhibit overseas. 

37. America House arts and cratts exhibit, prepared for display in Edinburgh 
in fiseal 1951, made available for use on continuing basis. 

38. Lithographers National Association provided a large number of posters on 
American travel, transportation, factories, safety, fairs, ete., for use with posters 
on the UN and the States for an exhibit in Tehran, Iran. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 


39. The American Heritage Foundation, Young & Rubicam, and the New 
York Herald Tribune cooperated with the Private Enterprise Cooperation staff 
in publishing 175,000 copies of a booklet entitled “So You Want To Be an Ambas- 
sador,”’ listing questions and answers affecting American tourists abroad. Section 
on replies to questions concerning United States foreign policy was prepared by 
PRS. 

10. The fine arts department of the International Business Machines provided 
a total of 32,000 copies of 7 booklets and brochures on contemporary art and 
sculpture of the United States and the Western Hemisphere. Distributed to 
appropriate organizations overseas by USIS. 

41. The Weirton Steel Co. made available 2,000 copies of booklet, West 
Virginia and Its Natural Resources, for distribution overseas. 

42. The Ford Motor Co. continues to provide 6,000 copies of its magazine 
Ford Times each month for overseas distribution. 

43. The Dayton (Obio) Chamber of Commerce made available 500 copies of a 
pamphlet ‘Serving 150 Million Americans” for distribution overseas. 

44. MacFadden Publications continue to include Americana material, supplied 
on weekly basis by INP, for its publication distributed overseas. 

45. Ohio Seed Co. continues to provide agricultural maps each month for 
shipment abroad. 

46. The International Business Machines made available 1,000 reprints of 
article, World Trade Center in Think for distribution to editors abroad. 
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47. Twelve publications, of five copies each, provided by the New York His- 
torical Association to fill requests overseas. 


KNOW-HOW PUBLICATIONS 


48. The American Viscose Corp. supplied a total of 35,000 copies of 20 publica- 
tions, including Reporting to Our Neighbors, ‘‘Science Creates a Modern Industry, 
Stapie Development Plant, and Preview of American Viscose Corp. Copies sent 
to American information centers where they were used as reading material and 
distributed to appropriate organizations and institutions. 

49. A technical nublication entitled ‘‘4,000 Years of Yellow Magic,” covering 
the production of sulfur, was made available by the Freeport Sulphur Co. to each 
of the American Information Libraries. 

50. The Texas Co. made available 5,000 reprints of a 4-page article American 
Industry Bet on a Philosophical Idea * * * and Won, appearing in The 
Texas Star. The reprints were distributed overseas by USIS. 

51. The Progressive Farmer made available 150 copies each month of its 
remainder copies as reading material for the American information centers. The 
publishers of Birmingham, Ala., offered and are running a box in the magazines 
suggesting that readers mail their copies for redistribution overseas. 

52. Business Week magazine supplied 500 reprints of article on Latin-American 
economic conditions for distribution to interested organizations through USIS 
in Latin America. 

53. United States Steel provided 2,000 additional copies (10,000 previously) of 
its booklet for distribution overseas. 


BOOKS 


54. The National Conference of Christians and Jews sponsored a ‘‘Books for 
Freedom” campaign to collect books tor the Free University of Berlin. By the 
end of December 1951 a total of 10,000 copies of scientific and technical books 
were collected and shipped overseas. The Advertising Council and CARE coop- 
erated in promotion of the campaign. Pan American Airways made first s’ ip- 
ment of 3,000 volumes free. 

55. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. provided an average of 200 textbook remain- 
ders each month for distribution overseas. This is a continuation of the American 
Book Publishers program which provided 134,000 textbook remainders in fiscal 
1951. 

56. Farrar, Strauss & Young, Inc., donated 3,000 copies of Dr. Ernest Klein’s 
book How to Stay Rich for USIS libraries overseas. The book is a treatment of 
the American economic system, defining capitalism in everyday terms. 

57. The Department is assisting the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for foreign service in the selection and distribution abroad of educational and 
technical books. 

58. CARE is continuing to cooperate with the Department in the “Food for 
Thought”? book campaign in which scientific, technical, and children’s books are 
being sent abroad. 

MAGAZINES 


59. Portuguese-American fraternal societies, press and foreign-language radio 
stations cooperated in fulfillment of request by USIS for collection in United 
States of America and shipment to Portuguese refugee colony in Shanghai of 
books, Magazines, and periodicals. This was in answer to an appeal by the 
chaplain of a refugee camp in the Portuguese colony of Macau for inmates of 
the camp who lost all possessions in abandonment of their homes in Shanghai 
and other parts of China. 

60. Pasadena Chamber of Commerce began campaign ‘‘Magazines for Friend- 
ship”? and, using chain of grocery stores as depositories, collected 50,000 copies 
of magazines for shipment to Japan. 

61. Seventy member agencies of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies are continuing to send magazines and technical publications to USIF. 
overseas libraries. Each agency has adopted a specific library to service with 
the surplus publications. 

62. American Fxpress Co. is continuing its magazine-collection program, 
started in fiscal 1951 among employees in its 50 United States offices for distribu- 
tion among emplovees of its 200 overseas branches. 

63. Bank of America is continuing its campaign among employees to write 
letters and send periodicals to friends and relatives overseas. 
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64. Employees of Loew’s International in the United States are, for the second 
year, sending thousands of copies of American magazines each week to the firm’s 
branches overseas for distribution to local employees. The firm keeps the 
project alive through continuous issuance of bulletins and posters to employees. 

65. Swift International continues its magazine-collection program among 
employees in the United States for distribution to its emplovees in Uruguay. 

66. Time, Life, American, Colliers, Women’s Home Companion, Reader’s 
Digest continue to provide newsstand return copies each month to USIS libraries 
for distribution. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 


67. Gertieral Federation of Women’s Clubs provided funds for purchase of five 
community radio receivers to be sent to women’s clubs in Iran. This is a con- 
tinuing project; previously the GF WC sent one community radio receiver which 
is currently in operation at the Grada House, in a public park of Tehran. 

68. Advertising Council, Common Council for American Unity, the Export 
Advertising Association, foreign-language societies and organizations partici- 
pating in town-affiliation programs cooperated with the Department in promo- 
tional campaign to request Americans sending letters overseas to write across 
envelope: ‘‘Listen to the Voice of America.’”’ Also, to insert printed stuffer 
listing special holiday year-end VOA programs and frequencies on which they can 
be received, Total of 900,000 program schedules printed in 14 languages and 
distributed to business firms and private organizations for inclusion in letters 
sent abroad for the holiday season. 

69. Ten leading symphony orchestras in the United States are cooperating 
with the Department in recording special musical salutes for broadcast over local 
stations in foreign cities as an element of the affiliation plan (city to city). Greet- 
ings from the mayor of each city in which an American symphony orchestra is 
participating are being sent to the mayor of the city abroad which is being saluted 
by the special musical program. Voice of America selected musical city-to-city 
affiliations, and so far the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra has saluted Luxemburg, 
Minneapolis has saluted Stockholm. Other United States symphony orchestras 
so far agreeing to participate are: Kansas City to Strasburg, Denver to Copen- 
hagen, Houston to Ankara. 

70. E. R. Squibb & Sons offered special medical television programs, which 
have been shown in Europe and Latin America, for use in USIS work. 


PRESS 


71. Arrangements were made with editors of Believe It or Not to supply the 
organization with lists of Americana and anti-Communists facts and themes to be 
illustrated for incorporation into the cartoon strip published in 56 newspapers in 
28 countries. This is a continuing project. 

72. Life magazine gave 10,000 reprints of its article The Forgotten Arab 
Refugees, from its October 22 issue, to be used in campaign to help Arab refugees. 

73. Secured offer from King Features Syndicate to incorporate certain anti- 
Communist thematic ideas in its cartoon strips distributed overseas. 

74. At request of several USIS posts, the New Yorker magazine has agreed to 
supply material for a New Yorker cartoon exhibit. Original request made by the 
Swedish Arts Council and the New Yorker has agreed to have the exhibit dis- 
played in Europe for 2 years. The exhibit will review New Yorker cartoon art 
during the past 25 years. 

75. Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. agreed to make available for reprint 
by USIS, with or without attribution to the company, its series of anti-Com- 
munist advertisements carried in U.S. News & World Report and Newsweek. In 
fiseal 1951, the company contributed 55,000 copies, in poster form, of the first 
ad in the series. The copies, in Portuguese, were requested by the USIE mission 
in Brazil. 

Senator GREEN. Speaking of a gavel, when the congressional dele- 
gation that was sent to Strasburg came back, I, as chairman, and 
having presided over the meetings, had found that there was no gavel 
there, and was able to have one made, after I came back, out of wood 
taken from the White House. We did not need an office to tell us 
how to do that. 

Senator McCarran. There is a roll-call vote now on the Fulbright 
amendment, and we will have to go to vote. 
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LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Gentlemen, I think we are about through here. I understand you 
want to make some language changes. 

Mr. Wixtpur. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I was going to request that 
there be placed in the record a complete set of the suggested changes. 

Senator McCarran. Very well. The paper will be included in 
the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXpENsEs, STATE 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


International Claims Commission limitation 

The amount is changed frcm $200,C60 in 1952 to $350,000 in 1953 to enable 
the Commission to adequately perform its functions in 1953. Detailed explana- 
tion of the work of the Commission may be found on page beginning 269. 


Replacement of motor vehicles 

It is estimated that three passenger cars of the present fleet will, by the beginning 
of fiscal vear 1953, not only have reached the mileage and age level required for 
replacement, but will also have reached a condition which will make it more eco- 
nomical to replace them than regularly to incur the expenses of continuous repair. 


Limitation on money for personal services 


The 1952 Appropriation Act contained a limitation on the dollar amount which 
could be expended for personal services. The budget estimates propose the 
deletion of this item for the following reasons: 

(1) The limitation has curtailed essential activities by drastic personnel reduc- 
tions. Some areas, particularly the security, intelligence and economic activities, 
have been cut to a dangerously low level in view of the requirements imposed by 
present world conditions. 

(2) The limitation also requires the maintenance of additional expensive and 
time-consuming controls which outweigh the advantages of any economies which 
might have been expected from it. This appropriation receives extensive reim- 
bursements from other funds which are administered on a merged basis. Complex 
controls are necessary, therefore, to insure that that portion of the merged funds 
attributable to this appropriation are not overexpended for personal service 
purposes. 

It is believed that the Department can operate more effectively and efficiently 
without the limitation. 


Local currency utilization 


The Department policy is to make the maximum practicable use of local cur- 
rencies Whenever and wherever it is available. In the past 2 years, the Depart- 
ment has more actively pressed for such utilization, and annual usage has ap- 
proached $10,000,000. However, other agencies and appropriations are making 
increasing use of available currencies, thus diminishing the totals standing to 
United States Government credit in some countries where the total availability 
was never particularly large. Even when total currency availability is nominally 
substantial, a situation of scarcity can occur. In many cases, the agreements 
with the foreign government either provide for limited annual payments against 
a large total obligation or are subject to interruption as a result of political or 
economic instability. A recent example is found in the case of Iran. The 
Treasury has exhausted its supply of rials and this Department must now buy 
from official Iranian sources approximately $1,000,000 worth of Iranian currency. 

When numerous sources of local currency credit dry up in the areas of smaller 
availability, the Department is forced to make up the differences by abnormalls 
heavy usage in areas of greater supply if it is to use at all that portion of its 
appropriation which can only be made available in local currency. Often this 
leads to uneconomical practices, such as purchasing equipment abroad at dollar 
equivalent prices, much higher than those prevailing State-side, with resultant 
loss to program accomplishment. 

Artificial restrictions also occasionally hamper foreign currency utilization, 
Our agreements with the United Kingdom—which cover most of the Common. 
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wealth nations—provide that local currencies paid this Government under the 
terms of such agreements cannot be used for United States administrative ex- 
penses. This provision blocks usage of a large supply of foreign money. Political 
pressures are occasionally brought to bear by American business and transporta- 
tion firms against the usage of these currencies, either because it disturbs the dollar 
balances of American firms or takes business to foreign concerns. 

For these reasons, the budget estimates propose that the language making 
mandatory the use of local currency in a given amount be eliminated, and that the 
Department be left free to use these currencies to the maximum extent possible 
consistent with practicability and administrative efficiency. 

Limitation for purchase of vehicles for chiefs of missions 

The budget estimates propose that two passenger motor vehicles may be pur- 
chased at not to exceed $3,600 for chiefs of missions in order to provide adequate 
and proper transportation, At the present time no large limousines of the type 
required can be obtained within the existing $3,000 limitation. Even though 
many of the present chiefs of missions’ vehicles are old and should be replaced, 
several of the chiefs of missions are reluctant to release the vehicles because a 
comparable replacement cannot be provided. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The 1953 budget estimates under this appropriation item propose the elimina- 
tion of the following provision: 

“Provided, That the Department of State, when requested by the United Na- 
tions, is authorized to acquire surplus property for the United Nations in accord- 
ance with existing surplus property disposal laws and regulations, and the con- 
tribution of the United States to the United Nations shall be reduced by the value 
of the surplus property »nd necessary expenses, including transportation costs, 
incidental to the acquisition thereof.” 

This proviso was inserted in the first appropriation (fiscal vear 1946) covering 
United States participation in the United Nations to enable this Government to 
give the United Nations some surplus property such as desks and other types of 
equipment from surplus stocks that existed in the Federal Government and offset 
the value of such surplus property against our dollar contribution toward the ex- 
penses of the organization. This authority was continued but not utilized for 
the fiscal years 1947-52. Discussions with the United Nations indicate that 
no need of the United Nations to acquire surplus property in the future was an- 
ticipated. Consequently it is recommended that this proviso be deleted from the 
fiscal year 1953 appropriation language as being superfluous. 


Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Purchase of one motor vehicle, for replacement only 


No request is being made for the purchase of motor vehicles for replacement 
purposes; consequently the Department proposes the deletion of this provision. 


Limitation on personal services 
The officials responsible for administration of the program can operate more 
efficiently and expeditiously, and better carry out the purposes thereof without 
the inflexibility and additional administrative procedures which application of the 
limitation imposes. Accordingly, the Department proposes deletion of the 
limitation. 
INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


It is proposed to delete the phrase “‘without regard to” preceding the words 
“the rates of per diem allowances” as this phrase appears earlier in the same 
sentence, 


95515 —52-——81 
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INTERNATIONAL BouNDARY AND WaTeR Commission, Unirep States ANp 
Mexico 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Salaries and expenses 


Insertion “Provided, That expenditures for the Rio Grande bank-protection 
project shall be subject to the provisions and conditions contained in the appro- 
priation for said project as provided by the act approved April 25, 1945” (59 
Stat. 89). 

Until this year all funds for this project were provided in the “Construction” 
appropriation. An identical provision has heretofore been carried in the language 
of the “Construction” appropriation. However, it is now proposed that all 
funds for this project will be carried in the appropriation for “Salaries and ex- 
penses.”” In order that the same restrictive provisions heretofore applicable 
to the expenditure of money for this project shall continue to be applicable, the 
quoted provision is added to the appropriation for. ‘Salaries and expenses.’’ 
As explained below, this provision is deleted from the appropriation for 
“Construction.” 


Construction 


Deletion: “‘Expenditures for the Rio Grande bank-protection project shall be 
subject to the provisions and conditions contained in the appropriation for said 
project as provided by the act approved April 25, 1945 (59 Stat. 89).” 

As explained funds for this project which were formerly carried under the 
“Construction” appropriation are now carried under the appropriation for 
“Salaries and expenses.’”’ Since no funds are now carried under the appropriation 
for ‘‘Construction,” this quoted provision is deleted as being unnecessary. 

Deletion: ‘Provided further, That unexpended balances of appropriations for 
‘Construction’ under the International Boundary and Water Commission avail- 
able for the rext preceding year shall be merged with this appropriation and shall 
continue available until expended.” 

This clause was included in order to utilize funds of other appropriations under 
the International Boundary and Water Commission which have subsequently 
been merged with the ‘‘Construction’’ appropriation. Since this merger has 
been accomplished this clause is no longer needed. 

Addition: “The Anzalduas diversion dam shall not be operated for irrigation 
or water-supplv purposes in the United States unless suitable arrangements have 
been made with the prospective water users for repayment to the Government 
of such portions of the cost of said dam as shall have been allocated to such 
purposes by the Secretary of State.” 

Provision is contained in the appropriation for ‘““Construction”’ for the initiation 
of construction of the Anzalduas diversion dam as a flood-control structure which, 
as a general principle, is nonreimbursable. However, this dam may be used at 
some time in the future to divert water for irrigation in the United States. The 
quoted provision is intended to provide that at such time as the Anzalduas Dam 
is used for irrigation or water supply, suitable prior arrangements must have been 
made with the water users for repayment to the Government of the pro rata cost 
of the structure allocable to water-supply purposes as determined by the Secretary 
of State. 

AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Limitation on personal services 

The officials resporsible for administration of the program can operate more 
efficiently and expeditiously, and better carry out the purposes thereof without 
the inflexibility and additional administrative procedures which application of 
the limitation imposes. Accordingly, the Department proposes deletion of the 
limitation. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Authority to purchase motor-vehicle insurance in foreign countries— 

Since the activities of the USIE program necessitate the operation of motor 
vehicles (principally trucks, bookmobiles, and mobile motion-picture units) in a 
number of countries, it is highly desirable, and in some cases required by law, 
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that all vebicles carry insurance. Accordingly the Department should have 
authority in the appropriation langvage to purclt ase autcmotile insurance as has 
been provided for many ycars, in the language of the ‘Salaries ard expenses” 
appropriation, with respect to velicles of the diplcmatic ard const lar services. 
lite Cemptroller General tas ruled that, in the absence of specific statutory 
authority, appropriated funds are not available for purct ase of insurance. 


Authority to purchase not to exceed eight passenger motor vehicles— 


These vel icles, intended for overscas-mission personnel in countries of major 
priority (Indocl ina, Singapore, Siem, Egypt, Incia, Iran, Iraq, ard Pakistan) 
tave been requested by cl icfs of mission to permit essential local travel. Such 
travel is vital to establis! ing ard maintairirg relatiors! ips with irfivential groups 
ard incividuals. Existing facitities, including public transportation, are not 
adequate. 


Deletion of ‘foreign language” from authorization to purchase space, in publications 
abroad, without regard to 44 United States Code 322 

The 1952 budget estimates to the Congress, requested the following language: 
‘ * * * purclase of space in publications abroad, without regard to the 
provisions of law set forth in 44 United States Code 322 * * * ”. The House 
Appropriations Committee stated in its report: ‘‘However, the committee learned 
from personal observation that the Department is currently placing much ad- 
vertising in foreign editions of American newspapers and periodicals printed in the 
English language. Such advertising is not at all necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the program’s objective, to wit: The piercing of the iron curtain. The 
bill, therefore, limits the purchase of such advertising to forcign-language pub- 
lications.”’ Regulations to prolibit advertising in foreign editions of American 
newspapers and pcricdicals printed in the English langvage Fave been issued by 
the Department. In the interest of clarity it is desirable that the words “foreign 
langvage’’ be eliminated so that tlis section may not be interpretcd to preclude 
advertising in foreign-owned English-language publications. 


Autherity to purchase health and accident insurance covering foreign grantees while 

participating in USIE activities 
Since these grantees are brought to the United States under its sponsorship, the 

Department believes that it has a moral responsibility for their medical and 

hospital expenses. This may best be provided through health and accident 

insurance covering expenses in the event of illness or injury sustained during the 

period of the grant. Pecause of limited personal resources, currency restrictions, 

or unavailability of insurance coverage, grantees are not generally able to make 

their own provisions against actual or potential incapacitation. 

Deleticn of reference to establishment and operation of experiment and demonstration 
stations in other American countries 


This language, because of clarification of functions of the Mutual Security 
Administration, is no longer necessary. 


Deletion of limitation on funds available for personal services 

To remove restriction on managerial authority to administer funds to best 
advantage in meeting changing program requirements. In addition, the mainte- 
nance of records to control appropriation limitations are very complex in a world- 
wide program, and they add materially to administrative burdens. 


Increase in limitation on funds available for representation from $50,000 to $75,000 
To make it possible for overseas public-affairs personnel to establish and main- 

tain, at a minimum level, professional contacts essential to their work. 

Delegation of reference to funds available for exchange-of-persons program 


To remove restriction on managerial authority to administer funds to best 
advantage in meeting changing program requirements which are responsive to 
world conditions. 

Passenger motor vehicles sold or exchanged; availability of proceeds or exchange 
allowances for replacement 

To permit application of proceeds of sale or exchange of passenger motor vehicles 
to the purchase of replacements, without fiscal-year limitation, and without 
requirement for specific authorization for such purchase of replacements. 


Deletion of word “the’’ from phrase ‘use of the international short-wave radio 
s’alions” 
iditorial change only. 
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ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF Rapio FaciLitrEs, DEPARTMENT OF Start: 
EXPLANATION OF REQUEST FOR NEW APPROPRIATION 


The establishment of a separate ‘no yvear’’ appropriation to cover (a) funds 
requested in 1953 for acquisition, by construction or otherwise, of internationa! 
radio broadcasting facilities, and (b) unexpended balances of funds previousl\ 
appropriated for this purpose, is proposed as a means of clarifying budget re 
quests, and as a means of simplifying fiscal controls. It is intended that all costs 
of administration and operation of the facilities shall continue to be included ir 
the annual USIE appropriation requests. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Payment to Government of Panama, State 

The 1953 budget estimates propose the following new appropriation: 

“For settlement of claims as authorized by the claims convention betwee: 
the United States and Panama, signed January 26, 1950, approved by the Senate 
of the United States, August 9, 1950, and ratified by the President of the United 
States, August 18, 1950, and ratified by Panama and entered into force Octobe: 
11, 1950; $53,800, to remain available until expended.” 

This appropriation is necessary to provide funds to settle claims of certain 
Panamanian nationals against the United States as agreed in the claims con 
vention of October 11, 1950. 


WoRKING CapiTaL FuND 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The following new language is proposed: 

“For the establishment of a working-capital fund, to be available without 
fiscal-year limitation, for the maintenance and operation of a central supply 
service for the purchase and shipping of supplies and equipment for which stocks 
thereof may be maintained to meet, in whole or in part, the requirements of the 
Department of State; $500,000. Said fund shall be reimbursed from available 
funds of bureaus, offices, and Foreign Service posts for the cost of the supplies 
furnished or services rendered: Provided, That any stocks of such supplies and 
equipment on hand or on order on June 30, 1952, under annual appropriations of 
the Department shall also be used to capitalize said fund.” 

The proposed language will provide a revolving fund which will permit the 
Department to operate and maintain a continuous central supply and equipment 
service to its constituent organizations. The using organizations willreimburse this 
fund for the costs of all supplies received. The integrity of the fund will be main- 
tained at all times in the form of cash, inventory, or accounts receivable. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Section 109 Travel on vessels of other than United States registry 

Since 1943, either under general appropriation language provisions or under 
provisions applying particularly to the Department of State, the Department has 
been exempt from the requirements of section 901 of the \ erchant Marine Act 
of 1936, which requires United States Government. personnel to travel on Ameri- 
can-flag steamships. This exemption was stricken by Congress from the 1952 
appropriation bill. Delegation of the exemption greatly complicates adminis- 
trative procedures and leads to costly travel delays. 

Section 901 of the Merchant  arine Act of 1936 permits exceptions when cir- 
cumstances justify. However, the Comptroller General has ruled (19 Comp. 
Gen. 379) that a special justification must be attached to each travel voucher- 
when ships other than those of American registry are used. The volume of De- 
partment travel is such that the requirement would cause extensive administra- 
tive expense and difficulty. 

Department-personne! travel is particularly heavy to the Baltic Sea area and 
Northern Europe, whereas American steamer service to that area is the least 
adequate of any region. There is now only*one first-class American vessel, the 
steamship America, in service sailing approximately once every 3 weeks to the 
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channel ports, and no American-flag service to Scandinavian ports. During peak 
travel seasons, bookings are often difficult to obtain.. Although one additional 
American ship will begin serving this area during the summer of 1952, service will 
still be inadequate for Department needs. In the case of personnel assigned or 
traveling to Northern Europe and even more particularly, in the case of delega- 
tions attending international conferences, most of which are held in North Euro- 
pean capitals, it has frequently been necessary to use ships of other than American 
registry. Unless travel on non-American ships can be arranged, travelers fre- 
quently either waste valuable time and per diem money awaiting the next avail- 
able Americarrship or miss important engagements at their ultimate destinations. 

It is Department policy to use American ships whenever practicable and 
economically feasible. Every effort has been made not to abuse the privilege of 
using foreign vessels, However, the extremely limited service in some areas has 
made use of American ships difficult and for this reason it is true that in some 
areas, notably Northern Europe, travel aboard foreign ships has of late years 
exceeded travel on those of American registry. In view of the difficulties caused 
by the restriction, restoration of the exemption is requested in fiscal year 1953. 
Section 110. Payment of per diem to foi eign grantees under exchange of persons program 

Existing authority limits the payment of per diem to foreign grantees under 
exchange of persons programs to $10 per day. This maximum, except in limited 
cases wherein grantees may convert their own currencies to dollars, constitutes the 
sole source of funds available to cover all living costs, and certain travel costs while 
in this country. For some categories of grantees, the $10 maximum is adequate, 
but for foreign leaders and specialists, who are required by the pruposes of their 
grants to perform more travel utilize higher standards of accommodations, and to 
meet with persons of higher levels, such is not the case. The requested revision, 
allowing &@ maximum of $12, would make it possible for the Secretary of State, 
with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, to prescribe adequate standards 
in those instances where the $10 maximum is insufficient. 


RADIO PROGRAM ALTERNATIVES 


Dr. Compron. Mr. Chairman, may I offer for the record a short 
statement which I had hoped that I would have the opportunity to 
read. It is merely a summary. 

Senator McCarran. The statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, may I summarize the alternative courses of action which I 
hope the committee will consider. 

With respect to the proposed new radio facilities on which already a good start 
has been made, I would add only this thought: 

Here we are, trying to penetrate the iron curtain with our ideas. Our only 
effective way is by radio. To a large extent in the populous areas our effort is 
now being smothered by jamming. The jamming is at least as intensive as ever. 
The Congress has made a big start toward providing the Voice of America with 
superior radio facilities. That was in 1950. Nothing has occurred since that 
time to indicate that any economy will be accomplished by postponing further 
progress toward the completion of the modern, powerful radio facilities necessary 
to penetrate the screen of jamming which is now surrounding the iron-curtain 
countries, or by continuing to use the less efficient, or even obsolescent facilities 
which in large part the Voice of America is now operating. Last year, as you 
know, the Department asked about $87 million in a lump sum for the purpose 
of completing these facilities at once. This request was rejected. This vear we 
have asked about $37 million as a further long step toward completion. The 
House Committee on Appropriations recommended $20,500,000 and the House 
rejected the entire item. 

If we are to continue the effort to reach behind the iron curtain, and if the only 
practicable means of reaching behind the iron curtain is through radio, it would 
seem that some substantial steps should well be taken to complete the chain of 
powerful facilities on which so good a start has already been made. I hope that 
the committee will consider the widsom of some substantial provision. Wherever 
practicable, the units provided, it seems to me, should be mobile, that is, ship- 
mounted, raiload car-mounted, or truck-mounted. Our technical advisers re- 
assure us that such installations are practical, and our Special Communications 
Consultant, General Stoner, as you know, is engaged in studying these possibilities. 
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Our best information is that broadcasting installations so mounted would permit 
a possible salvage as high as 85 pertent of the investment and a probable salvag« 
of 75 percent. 

In my initial statement at the start of these hearings you may recall that | 
mentioned four alternative actions. Let me summarize them this way: 

First. If the Senate wishes to go no further than the House, namely $86,500,000, 
this will enable us to conduct. on a moderately reduced scale, the program on 
which we are now engaged. It will be essentially a defensive program, 

Second. If you wish to enable us to continue the present scope of activities 
and include a Japan program, also provide for the operation of our new radio 
facilities as they are completed, also the additional administrative support pro 
vision necessary if we are to bear our proportionate share of the Department. of 
State’s joint expenses, the appropriation should be approximately $101,000,000 
as detailed in the summary tabulation which I would like to file at this point. 

Third. If you wish to enable us to take a moderate initiative in selected areas, 
principally in southeast Asia and the Middle East, including more radio program- 
ing overseas near to target populati ions, greater use of local radio networks; good 
American books translated into local languages for sale at low or nominal prices: 
moderate provision for motion pictures to reach illiterate populations in southeast 
Asia and the Middle East; moderate additional funds to supplement Fulbright 
law grants in foreign currencies, and a moderate strengthening of overseas staff 
and mission activities in these more crucial areas, the appropriation should be 
approximately $115,000,000. This would enable us on a moderate scale, in coun- 
tries where it would count for the most, to take an initiative in the cold war. 

Fourth. If you wish to enable us to carry out the essential features of our part 
of the entire program for international security as laid out by the National Se- 
curity Council and proposed in the President’s budget, the appropriation should be 
approximately $133,000,000. 

We hope that funds may be made available sufficient to enable us to take a 
substantial initiative in crucial areas, especially in the Middle East and southeast 
Asia. 

I well understand the problems with which the Senate, the Congress, and the 
country are confronted. You do not want to raise taxes. You want to balance 
the budget. You must provide military security. You want to reduce Federal 
expenses generally. I concur. We have put before you our best judgment of 
what you may expect to get for an investment in these overseas information 
activities, whether the investment is greater or less. I am not going to say to vou 
that if you don’t give us all the funds we ask this activity will fail. It will not fail. 
We will do the best we can with the funds made available. 
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| | | 
$19, 881, 364 2$5, 426, 899 |$25, 308, 263 | $28, 508, 263 
Ss 8, 465, 815 473, 832 8, 939, 647 8, 939, 647 
Motion pictures 10, 194, 554 286, 608 | 10,481, 162 | 12, 481, 162 
Office of International Information. 167,059 | 6, 521 173, 580 | 173, 580 
Information centers 4, 647, 780 170, 065 4,817,845 , 817, 845 
Educational exchange . _- 6, 515, 802 136,126 | 6,651, 928 7, 651, 928 
Office of Educational Exchange 8,095 | 9, 408 157, 503 | 157, 503 
USIE missions | 1,063,589 | 21,354,878 24, 354, 878 
i | a ae 24, 791 708, 669 708, 669 
Evaluation surveys 2) —16,742 | 1,000,000 1, 000, 000 
Office of Administrator 4,890 | 32, 727 757,617 757, 617 
Office of Assistant Secretary for P_-__-- 3: 3 | 15, 058 352, 201 352, 201 
Japanese program. | §, 300, 000 d 300, 000 
Contribution to PSB 119,700 | —119, 700 
Administrative support. -.................| 13,380,889 | 1,615,818 | 14, 996, 707 16, 496, 707 


| 86, 575, 000 | 14, 425, 000 |101, 000, 000 | 14, 700, 000 115, 700, 000 


| 








11952 column of 1953 budget revised to reflect reduction in Public Law 261 supplemental appropriation 
request from $2,236,881 to $1,575,000. (House allowance, $1,575,000; Senate allowance, $1,750,000; bill in 
conference.) 

2 Includes $2,294,847 for operation of new radio facilities. 
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Dr. Compron. May I express, on behalf of the administration, 
our thanks for the uniform courtesy of the chairman and the com- 
mittee and the interest in this program manifested by so many 
members of the committee. 

Senator McCarran. I want to say to you, Dr. Compton, and I 
want to say for the record, that the committee, if it may speak through 
the chairman of the subcommittee, looks forward to your adminis- 
tration with a great deal of hope. You have impressed us with a 
feeling of confidence that we have not had before. I am very happy 
to be imbued by that confidence now. We want to work with you 
and want you to get confidence in us as well as ourselves having con- 
fidence in you. 

Dr. Compron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. J intend to justify 
that confidence. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you. 

Dr. Compron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
(See pp. 1217 and 1219) 


Senator McCarran. I have received from the Department a state- 
ment in regard to their exchange of persons program, which informa- 
tion was requested earlier in the hearing. This will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Cost of administration per grantee for the 1953 fiscal year for funds requested 
pursuant to Public Law 402, 80th Cong.: 


Contractual costs (administrative expenses of cooperating agencies 
assisting in carrying out the program) -_-_-_._-...--.------------- $732, 446 
Administrative expenses, Division of Exchange of Per- 
sons, total cost of operation__.......--.--- pied $1, 009, 794 
Less: Operation costs for encouraging, facilitating, 
and servicing voluntary programs not connected 
with the expenditure of funds for U. 8S. Govern- 


Meer ONIRAS. Saget ci Ce See Joke cae en a — 223, 478 
—_———_ 786, 316 
Total cost of administration for U. 8S. Government grants_.._- 1, 518, 762 
Cost of administration per grantee for 4,712 grants. ___......------ 322 


Senator McCarran. That will conclude the hearings for today. 
(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., Wednesday, June 11, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed until 2 p. m., Friday, June 13, 1952.) 








